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Pstribution plans; 
selling faces greatest 


chance—and challenge 


See: Selling’s Greatest Chance 








Butter 


U.S. now approaches cru- 
cial decision: Butter or 
guns? Can we have both 


—and get away with it? 


See: Guns Against Butter 








Snatch 


He founds new industry 


in South, thus snatches 
vital product’s control 


from Hitler’s hands 


See: America’s White Paper 














“Unforeseen events... need not change 


and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





He didn’t know what he was getting into... esther! 


A friend of yours, named executor in a will, may 
ask you to “go his bond.” If you do, you may be 
entangling yourself in a financial web from which 
there is no escape. 

Every carefully drawn will requires the execu- 
tor to furnish a surety bond guaranteeing faithful 
execution of the will’s provisions and protecting 
the heirs against loss. 

Often, unless a corporate surety bond is specif- 
ically required, a personal surety bond is accepta- 


ble. If you sign such a bond, you are jeopardizing 
your home, your savings .. . all that you own. 
The lawyer who draws a will and specifies a 
corporate surety bond renders a genuine service to 
the person who makes the will, to the executor 
and to the heirs. For the beneficiaries can enjoy 
the protection of a bond furnished by an institu- 
tion like The Maryland . . . and the executor need 
not ask you to risk becoming ensnared in a web. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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BIG. BRILLIANE BEAUTIFUL AND A 


“Powerhouse to Drive 











TRY *POWERMATIC SHIFTING —available on all 
models, slight extra cost. Vast reduction in driv- 
ing effort! You enjoy actual elimination of cer- 
tain shifting motions in normal driving! 


ts and 

















Plymouth Brings New High-Torque Performance 
...* Powermatic Shifting... A Luxurious Fashion-Tone 
Interior...Wide Choice of Colors! 


— A PLEASURE to be seen ina _Plymouth’s Powermatic Shifting 
car as beautiful as this 1941 gives you delightful new driving 
Plymouth! And it’s a big car! Its ease. You get a new Oil Bath Air 
wheelbase is 117 inches—longest | Cleaner—High-Duty Engine Bear- 
of “All 3” low-priced cars! ings—New Body Sealing—Safety 
You'll thrill to Plymouth’s new _Rims on wheels! 
High-Torque Performance, with Plymouth’s the “One”’ for *41! 
new power-gearing. You seldom §Andremember—Plymouth is easy 
—if ever—use low. You to buy! Plymouth Division 
start in second—slip into of Chrysler Corporation. 
a high gear that gives you Tunein Major Bowes’ Amateur Hour, 
C.B.S.,Thursdays, 9-10 P.M.,E.S.T. 
a new sense of great power 


pw SEE THE 1941 PLYMOUTH 
under perfect control! PICK-UP AND PANEL DELIVERY! 





NEW FASHION-TONE INTERIOR—an exquisite 
harmony of color, fabrje and appointments. 
More beautiful than anything you’ve ever seen 
before in any low-priced car. Luxury throughout! 
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An Easier Way to Haul 
—And the Cost is Less! 


IN 100 LINES OF BUSINESS IT’S 
BEING DONE WITH TRUCK-TRAILERS 















IN CONGESTED TRAFFIC, in narrow alleys 
and in cramped quarters Truck-Trailers are 
more flexible and easier to handle than trucks 
of comparable capacity. The Truck-Trailer unit 
is hinged-in-the-middle; the truck turns at right 
angles to the Trailer it pulls. The Trailer wheels 
cut in and the entire unit gets into tight spots 
with amazing ease. 


SAVINGS ARE IMPORTANT, TOO! 

Ease of handling is only one Truck-Trailer 
advantage. Equally vital are the savings you 
make. Your investment is lower since you use a 
smaller truck to pull your load than you would 
require to carry the load. The smaller truck 
costs less to operate, your upkeep costs are 
lower and your replacement cost is less. Own- 
ers report savings of from 30% to 60%. Then, 
too, if you use a “shuttle” system—as so many 
do—you'll save still more because one truck 
can handle three or more Trailers. The truck 
will be almost constantly at work pulling first 
one and then another of the Trailers ready to 
be moved after being loaded or unloaded. 


NATIONAL TEA COMPANY 


——s") 


DEATON TRUCK LINES 
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FACTS to prove the flexibility and the economy 
of Truck-Trailer operation are plentiful and 
will be sent to you upon request. Better still, 
a telephone call will bring a trained Fruehauf 
transportation engineer who will gladly ana- 


lyze your haulage set-up without obligation. [7 





World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY °* DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 









Highways are the fundamental 
arteries of transportation 












BIRMINGHAM SLAG COMPANY 









portation are dependent upon a "e “ vt *s Pine 
highway transport for pe ne 
the beginning and com- UPPER Es ae a“ 


pletion of the journey. >= —_—a 
a. a | 









RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 





Home of ‘Engineered Transportation.” 


One of the four modern plants of the Fruehauf Trailer Company, world's largest builders of Truck-Trailers. 


FRUEHAUF F TRAILERS 





Engineered (nanapoualion 


MORE ilar, TRAILERS ON THE ROAD THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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The most seriously-minded citizen in 
America today should be Franklin D, 
Roosevelt. His is the greatest respon. 
sibility. 

Surely he must realize that we cannot 
afford to wallow four more years in 
abysmal red ink. 


“United we stand.” Will he now unite? 


Prediction: A third term won’t make 
us a third-rate nation. é 


Let us all get behind Roosevelt—if he 
leads us along the right path. 


Foreign foes should cause us—and 
Roosevelt—to close up our ranks at 


home. 


Now is the time for every business 


head to look ahead. 


Remember, war orders by and by will 
peter out. 


Steady customers make for stability. 
The abnormal always ends. 
Leftism never made any nation right. 


Class hatred permanently helps no 
class. 


The more populous Washington be- 
comes, the heavier becomes the impost 


on taxpayers. 


As bureaus expand, net profits con- 
tract. 


Is the Axis axe becoming dulled? 
Japan is finding China hard to break. 


Democracy hasn’t been blitzkrieged. 
Will dictatorship? 


America still is the most desirable 
land to live in. 


Munitions expenditures blast staple 
business. 


“A man’s a man for a’ that.” 
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WitHIn the last couple of weeks, 
four important business leaders— 
Chairman Sloan of General Motors, 
President Hook of American Rolling 
Mill, President Dallas of Revere Cop- 
per & Brass, President Grace of Beth- 
lehem Steel—have warned the country 
in general and industrialists in particu- 
lar that there’s always a morning after. 


The defense spree, they maintain, is 
going to end sometime. And when it 
does we'll have a crash that really is a 
crash—unless we take steps right now 
to prevent it. 


On the other side, you have mem- 
bers of the Defense Commission plead- 
ing with business men to concentrate 
on producing arms and get that job 
licked before worrying too much about 
the future. Otherwise, they suggest, 
there may not be much of a future. 


Which side is right? Both of them are, 
for actually there aren’t two sides. 
Business men camido a great many 
things which, at one and the same 
time, help speed national defense and 
help develop industrial defense against 
a future crash. What those moves are 
will be revealed in an early report. 


* 


John K. Winkler has won wide acclaim 
for his “inside” biographies of Ameri- 
can industrialists—such books as Mor- 
gan the Magnificent; John D., a Por- 
trait in Oils; The Du Pont Dynasty. 
His most recent work is a life of F. W. 
Woolworths which ran serially in The 
ening Post and is now in 






And so you'll be interested in learning 
that John Winkler is doing a series of 
articles for FORBES readers, to turn the 
spotlight on the methods and person- 
alities of today’s newly-risen industrial 
leaders. The first article, scheduled for 
early publication, concerns a man who, 
though little known, is an all-important 
figure in the defense effort which all 
industry is making —THE Eprtors. 
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Arms program calls for drastic changes 
in selling methods. (B. B. D. & O.) 


Can we make guns and maintain our 
standard of living? (Ewing Galloway— 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.) 


pet Harry H. Straus—1940 Model Ameri- 
can pioneer. (Acme) 
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Nowhere Else Does 


YES OD 


HG QUALITY ES === Een a 


FEATURES & Beth 
As In The New rs 
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CHEVKO Lil sa te 
FOR 41! 


All you have to do is look at the bodies, 


try the performance and the ride, and 
consider what you get for what you pay, 
to convince yourse lf that Chevrolet’s 


the car for you! 


AGAIN 


7 “pIR 
CHEVROLETS —_Yoill ir 
THE LEADER! — wbchl 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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This Christmas Give 


FORBES 


to Friends, Customers, Associates. 


Will Be a Reminder 
Twiee Each Month 
Throughout the Year | 
of Your Discernment 
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3 One-Year Gift Subscriptions & 


Additional One-Year Gift Subseriptions, 
Each $2.50 


(Foreign and Canada $1 a Year Extra) 
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Congratulations 


Charles A. Tattersall has been elect- 
ed a vice-president of Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp. 

Campbell Wood has been appointed 
to direct the new office of the Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp. in Washington, D. C. 

H. E. Manville Jr., the only son of 
H. Edward Manville, who retired as 
chairman of the Johns-Manville Corp. 
in 1939 because of ill health, has been 
elected a director of the company. En- 
ders M. Vorhees has been elected a 
member of the executive committee. 

Jacob Aaronson, vice-president of 
law of New York. Central Railroad, 
has been elected a 
director of its sub- 
sidiary, the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, 


Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad. 
E. O. Shreve, 


vice-president in 
charge of appara- 
tus sales of Gen- 
eral Electric, has 
been elected president of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association. 

John B. Walker, regional traffic 
manager of United Air Lines, has been 
elected president of Airlines Terminal, 
Inc., New York. 

Norvin H. Green has been elected a 
member of the executive and finance 
committees of the board of directors of 
International Business Machines Corp. 

Don Francisco, president of Lord & 
Thomas, advertising agency, has re- 
signed to accept an appointment by 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, co-ordinator of 
cultural and commercial relations be- 
tween the American republics, on his 
committee of communications. Mr. 
Francisco will remain a stockholder, 
director and member of the executive 
committee of Lord & Thomas. Karl 
A. Bickel, former president of United 
Press and chairman of Scripps-Howard 
Radio Co., was also appointed a mem- 
ber of the same committee. (See p. 13.) 

F. H. Haviland, vice-president of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co., has been elected chairman of the 
executive committee of the Association 
of Life Agency Officers. 

C. F. Houston has been elected vice- 
president and assistant general man- 
ager of Southern California Edison Co. 

Robert J. Izant, vice-president of the 
Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
has been elected president of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association. 





E. O. SHREVE 






Ai er hearted than Hannah! 














The Postage Meter Co. 1708 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. # 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co. ‘ 


0 Send me your illustrated brochure 
0 I'd like a demonstration 





HANNAH just couldn’t say no to any office 
Casanova who came over to sweet talk a stamp. 
Why be stingy about anything so small? With a big 
force of fast-cracking young salesmen around, the 
Company used a lot less postage than it paid for . . . as 
a Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter subsequently proved! 


You can’t kid a Postage Meter—‘borrow” or 
take from it. Metered postage zsn’t until it’s printed, is 
cancelled as printed, valueless except on your business 
mail. Postage used, and on hand, are automatically 
recorded! You pay only for the postage you use! 


In addition to saving postage, the Postage 
Meter saves time and effort in mailing; saves time in 
the postoffice, too, as already cancelled and _post- 
marked Metered Mail needs less handling, can get on 
its way faster... And the Meter can print an adver- 
tising slogan—free ad on every envelope!—and seal 
the envelope simultaneously as it prints the stamp... 
There’s a Meter model for every business, big or little. 
Call our nearest office for a demonstration in yours! 





PITNEY eens wi) BOW 
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WIRES WITHOUT BARBS 


HESE wires are known in Rio de Janeiro, Valparaiso, and 

Buenos Aires. The messages they speak cross mountains and 
ocean and jungle to reach rubber planters on the upper Amazon 
and ranchers on the pampas of Argentina. Because of these messages, 
citizens of more than a dozen republics to the south know the 
United States better— how we live, what we think, how we feel. 
And from this better understanding comes the friendship on which 
the safety of the American hemisphere must depend. 


For more than 15 years Schenectady’s international broadcasting 
stations WGEA and WGEO have been interpreting the life and 
culture of these United States to the people of our sister American 
republics. In 1939 they were joined by KGEI, a new G-E station 
in San Francisco. Day and night, in many languages, these three 
stations present free, uncensored news, entertainment, education. 
They act as ambassadors for peace in a world torn by war, as 
pioneers in the cause of hemisphere solidarity. 


General Electric scientists and engineers for more than 25 years 
have played a leading part in the development of radio. Today, 
through the G-E international broadcasting stations, they are mak- 
ing important contributions to the defense program of the Americas. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Light 


From Leaders 


The mechanic is coming into his 
own. ... The man who has never 
worked with his hands has missed 
something in his training, that often 
leaves him at a disadvantage. Ask a 
convention of 5,000 industrialists how 
many of them started with only their 
hands, their overalls, an idea and a de- 
sire to do something in their genera- 
tion, and 95% of them will rise to 
their feet—W. J. Cameron, Ford 
Motor Co. 


Our preparations for defense have 
been seriously disturbed by the tax-in- 
equities. Penalizing production and 
subsidizing idleness is the path to de- 
struction. Incentive taxation makes 
giving jobs profitable—C. WiILLiaM 
HaZELeTT, chairman, Hazelett Metals 
Co. 


Our appeal to management as well 
as to our government and all of our 
people is for the preservation and per- 
petuity of the great system of free 
enterprise, free labor and free posses- 
sions, under which alone freedom, lib- 
erty and democracy can flourish.— 
MatTTHEW WOLL, vice-president, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


The whole advance of our civiliza- 
tion has run closely parallel to the 
development of man’s resources for the 
utilization of power.—Dr. W. F. G. 
SWANN, director, Bartol Research 
Foundation of the Franklin Institute. 


The phenomenal progress of this 
country in the last 150 years depended 
upon the origin and development of 
invention. Today we are dependent 
upon the same processes if we are to 
attain the supremacy in national de- 
fense which is essential to safeguard 
the way of life which is dear to every 
American.—Rosert L. Lunn, execu- 
tive vice-president, Lambert Pharmacal 
Co. 


So far we have taken care of all de- 
mands made on us. We will continue 
to do so if an orderly program is pre- 
sented and planned out a reasonable 
time in advance.—JoHun E. Love y, 
president, National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association. 
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Industry for Defense 


@ Nebraska is SAFE! It is ideally situated for 
both defense industries and large military con- 
centrations @ Nebraska wants to do its partl 
Its citizens are united in support of the program to 
prepare the United States for whatever eventual- 
ities may lie ahead. 


LOCATION: In the geographic center of the United 
States, distant from both Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, and from both international boundaries _ e » = 
@ TRANSPORTATION: twelve major railroads co fo ag 
serve the state; an abundance of good highways; te 
on the routes of major airlines and inland water- 
ways, numerous approved air fields @ RE- 
SOURCES: virtually every raw material needed 
by industry is available either in Nebraska or in 
some near-by state @ CHEAP POWER AND 
FUEL: an ample supply of electric power, at rates 
as low as or lower than elsewhere; cheap natural 
‘ gas is available in 154 cities and towns; oil wells 
have recently been brought in in southeastern 
Nebraska @ LABOR: intelligent, cooperative, 
true partners of business — alert, skilled and in- 
terested; 90% of the population is native born @ 
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. All these factors combine to make Nebraska an 
h ideal location for those who are interested in the 
problem of where to best locate INDUSTRY FOR 
: DEFENSE. 
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A New Deiense Brochure for Executives 
cu- Write on your letterhead for a copy of this new, 
cal America’s concise, colorful book about Nebraska. It con- 
tains vital data on Nebraska's advantages and 
resources for national defense industries and 
de military operations. 
nue NO SALES TAX @ NO INCOME TAX @ NO BONDED DEBT 
re- @ NO OTHER EXTRA TAXES @ MORE MONEY FOR LIVING 
ble “ 4 
- b, “White Spot” NEBRASKA ADVERTISING COMMISSION 
‘ool ii: State House, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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INTERNATIONAL | 











with All-Steel... 





Streamlined METRO Bodies 


The Eyes Have It! 

Here’s trim streamlined style in the 
one spot where Beauty serves best in 
a truck — house-to-house delivery ser- 
vice where contacts are made with 
customers! 

These famous de luxe Interna- 
tionals—with the exclusive METRO 
body — are the perfect solution for 
multi-stop truck operation. Pres- 
tige, good will, and new business 
follow when these smartly styled 
units carry your name along city and 
suburban streets. They provide up- 
to-the-minute delivery service to 


match up-to-date merchandising 
methods. Their economy reduces 
delivery costs. Their comfort, con- 
venience, and ease in handling 
just naturally make a hit with any 
driver. 

Compare these trucks with any 
and all multi-stop trucks. Compare 
styling, capacity, engineering, 
economy — and ask for a demonstra- 
tion on your own routes. International 
De Luxe Delivery with METRO 
body has the call today. Place your 
order through any International 
dealer or branch. Write us for catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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**WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 





Fact and Comment 


Now Get Down to Business 


Let us forget partisan politics and get down to business. 
Mr. Roosevelt, in his triumph, doubtless will be sobered by 
the fact that more citizens voted against him than ever 
voted against any Chief Executive, except one. Over 
the portals of the White House should be the visible or 
invisible sign: “Politics Adjourned.” 

The nation faces more momentous problems than at any 
time since war raged within our own borders. Our plight 
during the World War was less grave than it is today. No 
mortal can foretell whether we will become involved in 
hostilities. If we do, our situation will be infinitely more 
precarious than it was in 1917. Bombers capable of cross- 
ing the Atlantic were not then existent in Europe. Our 
unpreparedness today admittedly is alarming. The state 
of our national finances is deplorably different from what 
it was then. 

Even so, our preparedness program should not monopo- 
lize Washington. It is paramount that utmost considera- 
tion be given to- nurturing prosperity, enterprise, employ- 
ment, while leaving undone nothing reasonable to fortify 
our national defenses. A “war boom” is as a structure 
without solid foundations, doomed to catastrophic collapse. 

President Roosevelt should charge himself more pro- 
foundly than he has ever before charged himself with the 
responsibility of co-operating with the nation’s men of 
affairs, the nation’s business and industrial and financial 
leaders, to make America strong not merely militarily but 
economically, financially, socially. 

The load already imposed, and especially the load des- 
tined to be imposed, upon the shoulders of the American 
taxpayer is such that everything possible should be done 
by the Chief Executive to strengthen the taxpayer to bear 
the burden. Mr. Roosevelt should call a halt upon the in- 
citing of class hatred, should call a halt upon governmental 
warfare against private enterprise. He should consecrate 
all his amazing vitality to creating unity. 

Few men in history have reached out for such respon- 
sibilities as will devolve upon Franklin D. Roosevelt. Will 
his acts measure up to his opportunities? 

Having attained his third-term ambition, it is conceivable 
that he will confound his critics and fulfill the highest 
hopes of his followers. 


% \ 


Executives, Look and Build Ahead 


Shortsightedness never built a strong enterprise. Fore- 
sight is essential to effective building for the future. Many 
managements are being subjected to temptation to be gov- 
erned by conditions of the moment, to blind themselves 
to the inevitable conditions of tomorrow. Especially re- 
cipients of war orders. Assured of enough governmental 
contracts to keep them busy for 12 or 18 months, they 
smugly conclude that they can “save” money by drastic 
curtailing of sales efforts, of advertising, of expenditures 
to preserve their relationship with private customers. 

Nothing could be more puerile, more astigmatic, more 
lacking in business statesmanship. World peace one day 
will come. Our Government’s staggering preparedness pro- 
gram will cease. 

When that day comes, in what plight will shortsighted 
managements find themselves? Competitors who exercise 
longer vision, who ardently cultivate peacetime patronage, 
will pull ahead, be infinitely better off. 

Discerning heads of enterprises will not overlook the 
fact that, under abnormal tax rates on profits, investment 
in advertising will be available at a generous discount. 

Build for permanency. 





Trials lead to triumph. 





Do You and I Foot This Big Bill? 


Have you noticed that the launchings of Government- 
sponsored ships have become most elaborate, costly, gala 
celebrations? Invitations often run into the thousands. 
Almost invariably political considerations determine the 
selection of the “christener.” Champagne flows freely at 
mammoth luncheons. 

Who pays the big bill? 

I’m told that the victims are you and I, the taxpayers, 
that the political Maritime Commission, in calling for 
bids, wants provision made for these expensive “parties.” 
- [sn’t the cost of maintaining the Administration and all 
its countless commissions and boards and bureaus burden- 
some enough without compelling taxpayers to dip still 
deeper into their pockets for such partisan jamborees? 

Will Congress please look into this? 
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Business Is Real Santa Claus 


Who has been the genuine Santa Claus in the United 
States? Certainly not Uncle Sam. All largesse, every gift, 
every handout by Washington politicians has come out 
of your pocket and mine. 

Not in all history has the generosity, the giving, the 
philanthropy of successful American men of affairs been 
matched or approached. 

Although I have conducted diligent research, I find it 
impossible to compute exactly the astounding sums con- 
secrated to unselfish, philanthropic, noble purposes by 
American industrialists and others—almost all humbly 
born. The aggregate, within the space of less than one 
generation, has no parallel in the world’s annals. Nor has 
the outflow of limitless giving by American men of affairs 
been dried up despite the vicious political maligning of 
them during the last eight years. 

In all history there never was such consecration of 
private wealth to public purposes as effected by American 
Businessmen Andrew Carnegie and John D. Rockefeller. 
Only four years ago another American industrialist, Alfred 
P. Sloan, dedicated $10,000,000 to pro bono publico pur- 
poses. A few weeks ago I attended a notable function 
celebrating the tenth anniversary of the establishment of 
the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation by a Pittsburgh 
business man. 

Springs to my mind the multiple millions devoted to 
the benefit of their fellowmen, often during the life of the 
donors, by such business individuals and families as these: 


John D. Rockefeller Warburgs 

Andrew Carnegie William H. Luden 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr. J. C. Penney 
Edward S. Harkness William J. Conners 
Guggenheim Family - James Speyer 


Julius Rosenwald Sharles M. Schwab 


Russell Sage James Couzens 

W. K. Kellogg Percy S. Straus 
Maurice Falk Milton S. Hershey 
George Eastman Leopold Schepp 
George F. Baker Edward A. Filene 
Henry Clay Frick John J. Raskob 

The du Ponts Col. A. E. Humphrey 
McCormicks (of Chicago) , James B. Duke 


Fisher Brothers Alexander Smith Cochran 
J. P. Morgan Frederick G. Bonfils 
John Markle Phelps Smith 

S. S. Kresge Conrad Hubert 

George F. Johnson A. D. Lasker 

Charles Hayden Z. Smith Reynolds 
Andrew Mellon Edwin Gould 

August Heckscher Harry E. Burroughs 
Schiffs James Brady 


Frank A. Munsey 

Declared monumental Scots-Canadian James J. Hill: 
“There are no pockets in shrouds.” Business leaders of 
America, beyond those of any other land, have recognized 
and acted upon that profound truth. They have uniquely 
essayed the role of Santa Claus during their lifetime. 

When a private citizen gives, he gives. When the Presi- 
dent of the United States or other political officeholder 
gives, it is your money and mine that he gives. It costs 


him nothing. 





To live a victorious life, never say die. 
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Extra Hours Help 


Dr. Frank Crane long ago philosophized: “The differ- 
ence between a thoroughbred and a scrub is that the scrub 
goes until he cannot go another mile, the thoroughbred 
goes until he can’t go another mile—and then goes another 
mile.” How very often I have noted that our most success- 
ful executives are men who demonstrate extraordinary 
capacity for work, who habitually go extra miles. Such 
men are not driven by their business; they drive their 
business. 

At least five of America’s six most mammoth corpora- 
tions and institutions are headed by executives who serve 
overtime. In most instances their work is not only their 
vocation, but their avocation, their hobby. They take vaca- 
tions, yes. But while on the job they have no fixed, limited 
hours. The majority make a point of cleaning up their 
desks every day, every night, regardless of what the face 
of the clock registers. 

Laziness leads downhill. Success exacts sacrifice. No 
clock-watcher ever reached the summits. 





Undeviating uprightness insures that 
you will ultimately come out right. 





Little Things Mean Big Sums 


Big fortunes often have come from little things—a stick 
of chewing gum, a safety razor blade, a store selling only 
nickel and dime articles, a floating cake of soap, a foun- 
tain pen, a simple toy based on some comic strip character, 
a hair pin and safety pin, cigar and cigarette lighter, a 
safety match, lollypop, a spool of thread, zipper, metallic 
bottle cap, five- and ten-cent books, lead pencils, five-cent 
soft drinks, to say nothing of scores of inexpensive pack- 
ages of candy and medicinal tablets, etc., etc. 

Another fertile source of enormous profit has been elimi- 
nation of minute sources of waste. The Woolworth fortune 
was derived from the fractional profit on five- and ten-cent 
sales. Many a business has been transformed from red ink 
to black ink by vigilant economy. “Many mickles make a 
muckle.” The latest vivid illustration of what little things 
can and do mean is furnished by President J. L. Bevan, 
of the Illinois Central System. He says: 

“Each penny saved is equal to obtaining one ton of freight to 
be hauled slightly more than one mile. A saving of ten cents a 
day by each employee throughout the year would be equivalent to 
obtaining 120,000,000 more tons of freight to be handled one mile.” 


He cites the following “examples of opportunities for savings and 
the equivalent new business which each represents”: 


Average Freight 
Saving One Mile 
ee Gan Oe Gi anccossseesucntneuseisce tere 205 tons 
ey Rien OE ibs sik. bt Wie ciiiedeius ide 547 tons 
A 3-cent postage stamp.........sssecsecccees 3 tons 
One day’s use of a foreign freight car......... 110 tons 
One day’s loss by personal injury.............. 631 tons 
Use of typewriter ribbon one-third more....... 9 tons 
One electric light (12 hours)................ 8 tons 
One electric fan (12 hours)..............0:. 2 tons 
One day’s loss of and damage to freight...... 236,657 tons 


The tiniest savings, multiplied often enough, mean much. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


What's Ahead 


With the U. S. election 
decided, Europe and Asia re- 
turn to their wars, America 
to its work. Business leaders 
are in the forefront of those 
calling for an end to election 
bitterness, a re-closing of 
U. S. ranks. Chairman Philip 
D. Reed of General Electric 
points out that “The election 
is over. . . . We Americans 
know that the future of our 
country depends not on poli- 
tics but on economics and 
national unity.” And Presi- 
dent Thomas J. Watson of 
International Business Ma- 
chines observes, “I am con- 
fident that this selection [of 
President Roosevelt] .. . will 
cause no split in the ranks of 
the American people, but 
that in the future as in the 
past they will all work together for a 
better America.” 


About the Same 


Since the national defense program 
currently dominates the U. S. business 
scene, the election’s effects on that pro- 
gram are the most important clues to 
the immediate business future. Few 
analysts expect basic policy changes, at 
least for the present. What they do look 
for are moves whieh, for one reason 
or another, have been held up until 
after the Nov. 5 returns were in. 


Expectations 


Such moves will probably include: 
Appointment of a full-time co-ordinat- 
ing chairman of the Defense Commis- 
sion; increased pressure on industry to 
speed up arms output; more priorities, 
even if only voluntary; greater aid to 





An Army scout car, rolling along White Motor Co.’s assembly line, 
raises a crucial question: How much must production for civilian 
use defer to arms production? White is one company that can handle 
both; but can industry as a whole? (See p. 15) 


Britain, leaving gaps in our defenses 
which industry must swiftly fill. In 
short, industry’s role in national de- 
fense has only just begun—the big job 
is yet to come, and it’s so big that it’s 
hard to grasp the facts about it. 


Too Complacent? 


Some members of the Defense Com- 
mission are none too happy about that 
situation. Very few industries, they be- 
lieve, realize the size of the load they'll 
be called on to carry—there’s too much 
calm assumption that industry can do 
everything it will be asked to do; and, 
therefore, perhaps too little basic prep- 
aration for the gigantic task ahead. 


Election Bet 


The outcome of the election is likely 
to have results in the world of labor, 


too. One of them is possible peace be- 


tween CIO and A. F. of L.— 
if John L. Lewis pays his 
election bet by throwing up 
his job as head of CIO. He 
handled the axe in the origi- 
nal split; he has been the 
wedge which has kept them 
apart; with him out of the 
picture, the many CIO 
under-leaders and rank-and- 
filers who have long wanted 
peace may have their way. 
And appointment of a Labor 
Board chairman is distinctly 
in order—perhaps Dr. Harry 
A. Millis, whose appointment 
would be cheering to busi- 
ness. Now umpire between 
General Motors and the 
unions on discrimination and 
contract questions, he is 
highly capable. Rumors of a 
new Secretary of Labor also 
are floating around. 


Not Fantastic 


It may sound fantastic, but authori- 
ties agree that it’s true: In the long 
run, our commercial relations with 
Latin America depend less on the 
number of salesmen we send there 
than on mutual understanding between 
Latins and U. S. citizens on each 
other’s culture, methods and outlook. 
That is why publication of a Latin- 
American edition of Reader’s Digest, 
in Spanish, was far more important 
than it might seem at first. 


Another Stride 


Now comes another and greater 
stride: Nelson A. Rockefeller’s official 
Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America at last has some money. 
An initial appropriation of $3,000,000 
has been allotted to it, with which an 
outstandingly able staff will take the 
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first steps in utilizing press, radio and 
moving pictures to present the Ameri- 
can way of thinking and doing to 
Southern neighbors of the U. S. 


Danger Signs 


Under recent rulings of the National 
Labor Relations Board, “employees 
may engage in union solicitation on 
company time.” If these rulings are 
upheld by the courts, say some ob- 
servers, they will provide the most 
drastic restrictions to plant discipline 
that management has ever had to face. 


Blasting a Brand 


For years, munitions makers have 
been branded as “war makers.” Since 
rearmament has come to mean national 
security, however, private makers of 
arms are making no effort to conceal 
their operations. On the contrary, they 


FORBES 


ments or bonus plans. Latest to get 
into the swing is United Aircraft Corp., 
now distributing $400,000 a year. 


Smiles Staff 


Three months ago a New York de- 
partment store called in a stage direc- 
tor to instruct sales clerks in “the art 
of smiling.” Most of the smiles, he 


‘ found, were only smirks. But after in- 


struction, smiles began to sway sales. 
At latest reports, sales were up 15%. 


Animated Report 


General Mills, which introduced the 
idea of informal meetings for stock- 
holders, now goes a step farther in this 
direction with a talking-picture stock- 


_ holder report. Called “The Year’s 


Work,” the movie will be shown at all 
stockholder meetings this year. It offers 
a dramatic word-and-picture account 





. intangible assets are many 


are seeking public goodwill on the 
strength of being “munitions makers.” 
The other day, for instance, the Ameri- 
can Armament Corp. (note the “Arma- 
ment”) announced that the “national 
emergency” had made it necessary to 
build a new plant at Allentown, Pa. 


Extra! 


Because the rush of war orders 
puts extra pressure on employees, as 
well as on employers, there is a definite 
swing toward extra wage-salary pay- 
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of progress in operations, and intro- 
duces animated cartoons to explain the 
balance sheet. Big punch: When a dol- 
lar is found missing (see photo), it is 
a cue for President Donald Davis to 
come on the screen and give a long 
list of intangible assets that are listed 
at only a dollar. 


New Standards 


The fast-growing frosted foods in- 
dustry has long suffered from a severe 
growing pain: The lack of adequate 


packaging and labeling standards. As 
a result, many inferior products have 
come to market. This month, however, 
the National Food Distributors Asso. 
ciation is busy setting standards to 
mark the industry’s coming of age. 


Fifty-Fifty 


Many small business men complain 
that. only the industrial giants are 
getting war orders. Yet a study just 
completed by the Research Institute of 
America reveals that half of the 10,000 
companies on the allocated list for war- 
time production have less than 100 
employees. 


Headline Promotion 


A promotion stunt with a personal 
touch: Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines is now publishing a little news- 
paper for its passengers, in which each 
has his name in the headlines. Facts 
about the airline, its accomplishments 
and advantages, share space with gen- 
eral travel notes and news of “plane 
personalities.” 


First Editions 
A “Food of the Month Club,” which 


offers subscribers a package of new 
grocery products every month at a 
40% discount, has just been estab- 
lished in New York City. According to 
the sponsor, Retail Products, Inc., the 
club will enable manufacturers to push 
new or little-known items without 
handing out costly samples. 


Bank Note 


Colonial Trust Co., Eastern bank, 
announces a “Service for Service Men.” 
The bank will keep valuable papers, 
collect dividends, handle insurance 
premiums for draftees. Charge: Two 
years for $20. 


Product Salutes 


The product pendulum is swinging 
more and more toward patriotism. 
Three examples: (1) Owens-Illinois 
has a new line of stars-and-stripes 
glassware. (2) Brian Fabrics has a 
new series of red, white and blue 
scarfs, depicting such historic scenes 
as Washington crossing the Delaware. 
(3) Parfums Charbert, Inc., has a new 
perfume, “Cologne Trumpet,” which 
comes in a bugle-shaped bottle with 
red, white and blue trappings. 
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Guns Against Butter- 


HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


Germany, Japan, Britain, Rus- 
sia, all had to cut their living 
standards. Can we do what no 
other nation has done: Keep 
up our style of living—and 


get away with it? 


MARSHAL GOERING started the argu- 
ment. He told the German people that 
they must choose between — having 
enough to eat and wear, and*having a 
rearmed nation. And he used the phrase 
“suns or butter” to symbolize the 
choice. Only he gave them no choice. 

Neither did the Italians have a 
choice, nor the Japanese, nor the Rus- 
sians. They, too, were told to take guns 
and like them. France chose butter, and 
fell; so did Denmark, Norway, Hol- 
land. Great Britain decided for butter, 
then had to switch to guns—very, very 
late. And now the United States faces 
the same momentous question that 
every other major nation has had to 
face in recent years: Shall we choose 
guns or butter? Or can we do what no 
other nation has been able to do—pro- 
duce the arms we need without re- 
ducing our standard of living? 

Those questions are only now begin. 
ning to appear. But the answers will 
furnish the background of economic 
conditions and business decisions for 
years to come. 

Some say that we alone of all na- 
tions can have our cake and eat it, too. 
We have millions of square feet of idle 





Harwoop F. Merritt is the managing editor 
of Forses. 
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plant, millions of unemployed, plenty 
of raw materials, a vast reservoir of 
management skill. If we can use these 
idle resources to turn out armaments, 
we can build our munitions industry 
beside our peacetime industry, and 
neither will be crowded. We won't 
have to drain resources from the cloth- 
ing, automobile, electric . appliance, 
food and other industries which create 
a high standard of living. We can have 
our guns, and our butter too. 

But there are fatal flaws in that rea- 
soning. Few of the idle plants can pro- 
duce armaments—in many cases they 
can’t produce anything. Most of the 
unemployed are unskilled or “skill- 
rusty.” And while we have plenty of 
raw materials, we don’t have all the 
capacity we may need to produce or 
convert them. 

Make no mistake. We, too, face a 
choice between guns and butter. It 
won't be a dictated choice, as it was in 
Germany, Italy and Russia, and now 
Great Britain. But it won’t be a free 
choice, either, except as the people of 
the United States decided freely to re- 





arm regardless of the cost and sacrifice 
involved. 

Once that decision was made, the die 
was cast. We have chosen guns; we're 
going to give up some of our butter to 
get them; and this will come about 
through a natural chain of economic 
events. 

Much butter will be drained away 
through taxes; how much, depends on 
how much of the defense program is 
financed through government borrow- 
ing and how much through taxes. And 
higher taxes cut consumption. Though 
defense expenditures will lift consumer 
incomes, a very substantial share of 
those higher incomes will in turn be 
absorbed by taxes and higher prices. 
That goes for profits and dividends, as 
well. 

Our consumption of “butter” goods 
will also be cut or held to less than it 
otherwise might be through diversion 
of machinery, materials, plant capacity 
and manpower into producing arma- 
ments instead of peacetime products. 
This means, of course, that fewer 

(Continued on page 26) 
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America’s White Paper 


An immigrant becomes a salesman, and solves a problem that had scientists hanging on the 


ropes. Result: A new U. S. industry makes us independent of one more foreign source of supply 


Harry H. Straus, a 6-foot-1 mountain 
of physical and mental energy, came 
here from Germany when he was 18 
years old to learn English. But he is 
one of those men who, whatever their 
native land, were really born to be 
Americans. 

He learned English quickly enough, 
but he never went back. And ‘as his 
contribution to his adopted country, 
he has created a new industry which 
makes jobs in a region where there 
were few before, gives farmers a new 
cash crop, turns waste into wealth, 
frees America of dependence on pre- 
carious imports and points toward fur- 
ther industrial developments of high 
importance. 

He makes cigarette paper. The Unit- 
ed States uses $10,000,000 worth a 
year, and has been buying virtually all 
of it from France. On the very day this 
war began, Harry Straus’s Ecusta mill 
in the Blue Ridge mountains of North 
Carolina began to make a domestic 
supply. The precise date was a mere 
coincidence; for seven years, Straus 
had been engaged in a heart-breaking 
struggle toward his goal. 

Heart-breaking because of all papers 
ever developed, the cigarette wrapper 
is about the hardest to make. It must 
be thinner than the diameter of a hu- 
man hair, yet it must be elastic and 
strong to withstand the pull of the cig- 
arette machines. A strip the width of 
your unrolled cigarette will support a 
weight of eight pounds. It must fold 
without tearing; it must not stick to 
the lips; it must burn at the same rate 
as tobacco (this is regulated by the 
amount of chalk included) ; it must be 


Don Warton, reporter, editor, author of 
one book, began as a printer’s devil. He 
likes business subjects. 
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DON WHARTON 


opaque, pure white 
and, above all, taste- 
less. 

French mills make 
it from old linen rags. 
New linen cloth won’t 
do; by the time it is 
rags, it has been 
washed and dried a 
thousand times at no 
cost to the paper- 
maker. For old linen, 
the industry was de- 
pendent on the rag 
pickers of Poland, 
Russia and the Balk- 
ans. Thus the huge 
American cigarette 
industry, the Ameri- 
can farmer, whose to- 
bacco crop is second 
only to his cotton 
crop in value, and the 
U. S. Government 
which collects $500,- 
000,000 in taxes a year on cigarettes, 
were at the mercy of French mills, 
which were at the mercy of rag pick- 
ers, who, as events proved, were at the 
mercy of Hitler. 

When Harry Straus decided, very 
soon after his arrival in 1902, that 
America was where he belonged, he 
found work with a company that sup- 
plied cork tips for cigarettes. Later, he 
became a salesman for cigarette paper. 
After a while, he controlled a French 
mill. He was doing well, but he didn’t 
like being dependent on the rag pick- 
ers of Europe. Why, he wondered, 
couldn’t cigarette paper be made from 
domestic raw materials? 

America’s supply of linen rags, it 
developed, was wholly inadequate. And 
anyway, our linen cloth is imported. 





Straus came to study the language, stayed to start an industry 


Why not skip the spinning and weav- 
ing and make paper direct from flax 
fiber? 

The flax plant yields straw which 
consists of long, strong fibers sheath- 
ing a woody core. Linen manufacture 
has remained in Europe because sep- 
arating the fibers from the core has 
been a tedious hand process, done on 
peasant farms and uneconomic when 
wages have to be paid. The problem, 
then, was to devise a chemical or me- 
chanical process to produce clean flax 
fiber cheaply. Hundreds of highly 
trained technicians had made thou- 
sands of experiments and spent hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars doing it. 

Perhaps if Harry Straus had been a 
Ph.D. in chemistry, too, he would have 
known it couldn’t be done. But he’s 
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never been to college, so he hired 
chemists and mechanical engineers and 
told them to get busy. 

The Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington, the Government’s Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., sev- 
eral universities and at least one paper 
company had come to a dead end. 
They could remove the woody core by 
chemicals, but chemicals that weuld 
do that job damaged the fibers. They 
could combine mechanical and chemi- 
cal means and get undamaged fibers, 
but at the cost of wasting a large pro- 
portion of them. 


MILL AND LABORATORY CLASH 


Straus’s engineers, too, had bitter 
disappointments. It was one thing to 
succeed in the laboratory, another to 
succeed in the mill where time and 
money count. They would develop a 
process that accomplished wonders on 
five-pound lots, and carry it hopefully 
to France, only to see it fizzle when 
used on a 500-pound batch. Then they 
would come home and start all over. 

One highly promising combination 
tested in a mill worked in a 100-pound 
batch, but failed when tried on a com- 
mercial scale. This time, however, the 
Straus engineers got a clue; they be- 
gan concentrating on the simple fact 
that in water-logged flax straw, the 
density of wood is greater than the 
density of the fibers. Why not separate 
the two by flotation? The difficulty 
was that the fibers and the wood were 
locked in such tight embrace that the 
fibers acted as life preservers for the 


Photographs: Acme (1), Fairchild Aerial 
Surveys (1), Leo T. Mintz (1). 





France is at the mercy of Hitler; America was at the mercy of, French paper mills. The Ecusta mill (above) changes all that 


wood. At long last the engineers devel- 
oped a secret washing technique which 
unlocks the grip of wood and fiber, 
and lets gravity do the rest. Used in 
step with improved mechanical and 
chemical processes all down the line, 
this spelled success. 

Just as the Straus engineers were re- 
porting success the Straus agronomists 
were reporting failure. 

Most of the flax grown in the United 
States is not the kind used for linen, 
but a type grown entirely for the lin- 
seed from which oil is pressed for 
paints and varnishes. The Straus agron- 
omists wanted to develop a great sup- 
ply of fiber flax. They tested soils, 
sought advice from state and Federal 
experts, had agents scour Europe for 
promising varieties. They planted 600 
acres in South Carolina and for three 
years nursed it along. They tried small- 
er plantings in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Oregon, the Florida Everglades 
and the black belt of Alabama. On 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore, they plant- 
ed 500 plots each with a different fer- 
tilizer. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
went thus, and out of it all came noth- 
ing. Whatever the climate, whatever 

the soil, whatever the fertilizer or the 
farming practice, they couldn’t get 
enough straw per acre to compete with 
the price of imported rags. 

With grim determination, Straus 
turned from flax to hemp. He was 
making headway when a new Federal 
law intended to suppress marijuana 
gave hemp a black eye. Ignoring all 
advice, Straus then pointed his engi- 
neers at seed-flax straw, always consid- 


ered useless. Flax farmers were har- 
vesting the seed and spending time and 
money to get rid of the straw. But the 
Straus engineers took the processes 
they had developed for fiber flax and 
adapted them to seed flax straw. Straus 
triumphantly had some paper run off 
in his French mill and showed it to 
American cigarette makers. Munich 
was just a few months ahead. Big 
American cigarette manufacturers saw 
the point, and together they lent Straus 
$2,000,000 to build an American mill. 


WATER IS IMPORTANT 


Never was a mill site more carefully 
chosen. Everyone wanted it in North 
Carolina, which manufactures more 
than half of America’s cigarettes, but 
some 60 locations were surveyed be- 
fore selecting the broad, black corn 
bottoms where the Davidson River 
comes tumbling out of the tree-covered 
mile-high Pisgah National Forest. No 
one could get between this location and 
the government-protected watershed. 
The water was analyzed and even sent 
to France for mill tests; it was found 
soft and free of minerals—iron, for 
example, would give cigarette paper a 
taste. Studies running back for dec- 
ades were checked to prove that the 
Davidson River had withstood the 
worst drought years. 

Legal aspects were studied. The Fed- 
eral Government controls navigable 
rivers and any stream flowing into 
them, hence controls the Tennessee 
and French Broad rivers—but not a 
stream twice-removed, like the David- 
son which empties into French Broad. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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If You Want a Job— 


Here’s something to show the next young feilow who asks advice on getting a job. And the main 
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principle is, as in all selling—draw favorable attention to what you have for sale 


In MANHATTAN the advertising men 
recently had a run on the use of hom- 
ing pigeons as sales aids. It was a 
dreary day indeed when a busy execu- 
tive returned from luncheon and failed 
to find a pigeon cage perched on his 
desk, with a message about the merits 
of some advertising medium. 

Just release the pigeon and he’d 
wing straight home with any return 
message you cared to insert in the leg 
band. 

An alert young chap seized on the 
same idea to sell himself. He put out 
a dozen pigeons, got two immediate 
offers of a job and two more interest- 
ing contacts for the future. He’s work- 
ing today—happily and profitably. 

Novel? Certainly. That’s what it 
takes to put anything across, including 
yourself, when regular markets dry up. 

For the last ten years people every- 
where have been beefing. “There are 
no jobs. I can’t get work. Nobody 
wants me at any price.” 


PEOPLE STILL LAND JOBS 


Yet, through all these years, the 
most resourceful people have been able 
to land jobs—and keep them. These 
are the folks who realize that getting 
a job is a job in itself and so they 
go at it accordingly. 

A New Englander recently mailed 
out 80 bottles with a message inside 
that started out, “Washed ashore. But 
I am drifting out to sea. Can you help 
rescue?” 

Then followed the necessary facts 
about qualifications and the job he 
wanted but couldn’t find by orthodox 
means. He got over 20 answers, half - 
a-dozen definite job opportunities, and 
he selected one that clearly indicates 
“full speed ahead.” 





Watter A. Lowen is head of an executive 
employment agency which in the past 20 
years has placed 50,000 men and women in 
jobs ranging up to $60,000 a year. 
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A young copywriter sent a wire to 
the copy director of an advertising 
agency announcing that at a stated 
time next day there would arrive by 
messenger a portable phonograph and 
a record recounting his background 
and business experience. By the time 
the outfit arrived, the whole agency 
staff had assembled to hear it played. 

As might be expected from this 
original approach, the record was a 
first-class selling job — interesting, 
humorous, closing with the speaker’s 
address and telephone number and the 
statement that he was waiting at the 
telephone in hopes of a call. He was 
invited down at once and hired soon 
afterward. 


What can you do better than others? 
How can you get this idea across most 
dramatically to those who do the hir- 
ing?. . . And why not work eight 
hours a day at trying to get a job, the 
same as you'd be quite willing to do 
after landing a job? 

Finding an opening takes time, and 
then fitting yourself and your experi- 
ences into it may require additional 
study and effort. The more definitely 
you can do this, the better your chances 
to make the connection you want. 


As Henry Ford pointed out, “Being 
out of a job does not necessarily mean 
being out of employment.” Self-im. 
provement is one of the grandest em- 
ployments. Therefore, I advise appli- 
cants who have filled this period with 
part-time jobs, free-lance work or, re- 
search along certain business lines, to 
mention this fact. It indicates that they 
are resourceful and intelligently active 
—qualities which are impressive rec- 
ommendations in themselves. 


SELF-SELLING IDEAS 


When an applicant talks with me, | 
outline these four necessities in selling 
his services: 

1. Present an “attractive package” 
in your appearance and personality. 

2. Tell briefly and interestingly what 
you can give. 

3. Try to give something now to 
prove that you have more to give later 
on. 

4. Show that you are interested in 
building a business career and not 
just going after a job. 

College graduates who come to me 
looking for their first positions in the 
business world often demand desper- 
ately, “What can I offer in a letter? 
Employers seem to want definite busi- 
ness experience.” 
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My answer to them is, “Everything 
you've done has been experience for 
something. Sift out those experiences, 
and see what you have of value to 
offer the business world. If you’ve 
been president of your school literary 
club, made the swimming team, edited 
the school paper, or even been voted 
first in a popularity contest, these 
things are all grist to the business mill. 
A ‘good mixer’ is an asset in any or- 
ganization. So is the ability to write 
good English. So is evidence of initi- 
ative, dependability or plain perse- 
verance.” 

The briefer the letter of application 
the better. Say sométhing interesting 
in the first sentence or two, otherwise 
there’s no incentive for a busy em- 
ployer to read on. But if you manage 
to get his eye to the center of the page 
where your experience or list of quali- 
fications is indented in several brief 
sentences, then followed by a closing 
paragraph that makes it easy to get in 
touch with you for an interview, your 
letter has done its work. 

But even the finest application letter 
can but open the door for you. It takes 
more than good letters to land good 
jobs. Ability, specific experience and 
good character are essential. 

There is no canned formula for a 
successful interview. Getting the posi- 
tion, is, after all, a matter of making 
a sale. But since the purpose of an in- 
terview is to make the employer and 
the employee see the reasons why it 
will be to their mutual benefit to work 
together, I often advise job-seekers to 
do a little preliminary research or in- 
vestigation so they can take an idea to 
the prospective employer. This helps 
both parties. The employee feels that 
he has something to suggest—perhaps 
to give. The employer becomes more 
willing to listen—perhaps to learn. Re- 
sult: Each secures a more attentive 
audience from the other. 


ASK HIM SOME QUESTIONS 


Applicants can also bring intelligent 
questions about the employer’s busi- 
ness to the job interview. Questions 
about the industry’s markets, its trade 
channels, its competitors or some logi- 
cal inquiries about business objectives 
are in order. Any job-hunter who can 
talk the employer’s language is bound 
to make some kind of an impression. 

One executive with all-around ex- 
perience wrote to a potential employer, 
stating that he had been thinking in 
terms of his problems and objectives 





and felt that he knew how to help him 
make and save money. 

He received the ordinary non-com- 
mittal answer that ended, “While we 
cannot promise you anything at pres- 
ent, we will be glad to have you stop 
in at your convenience.” 


A NEW PLACE FOR RESEARCH 


The executive promptly telephoned 
and made an appointment for the fol- 
lowing week. He spent the intervening 
time learning all he could about the 
manufacturer’s business. His research 
work included the public library, 
where he found several paragraphs in 
the encyclopedia on the particular 
products the company made; Standard 
Statistics gave financial information; 
the officers and directors were listed in 
Poor’s; a feature article told more 
about the company in a back issue of 
a popular magazine. 

He approached his interview with 
complete information about the manu- 
facturer’s methods and business his- 
tory, also on the personality of the 
president with whom he had the ap- 
pointment. He talked in terms of the 
company’s problems. He applied his 
experience and knowledge so well that 
the president arranged for him to meet 
other officers later. The next month he 
started to work as assistant to the 
president. He had seen that every job 
has two sides—yours and the com- 
pany’s. 

The surest way to get more is to 
give more. I’ve seen this work hun- 
dreds of times. I recall the case of an 
employer who inserted this Help 
Wanted ad in a newspaper, expecting 
to get about a dozen replies: 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 


College educated, under 28, well poised, 
tactful, good initiative. Able relieve busy ex- 


ecutive of heavy load of details. At least 
three years experience required. Willing to 
start at $25 to $30. Apply stating clearly 
reasons why you qualify. 

When this man reached his desk on 
Monday morning, he found it stacked 
high with bundles of letters. He looked 
at the mass helplessly and had a good 
notion to dump all the letters in the 
wastebasket, when a telegram arrived: 


KNOWING HOW BUSY YOU ARE, IT WILL 
GIVE ME PLEASURE IF YOU WILL ACCEPT 
MY SERVICES GRATIS IN READING LET- 
TERS OF APPLICATION FOR YOU, SEPA- 
RATING THE DESIRABLE FROM THE UN- 
DESIRABLE, MY LETTER INCLUDED. I AM 
WAITING FOR YOUR TELEPHONE CALL 
AT CAPITOL 9983. 


It was signed with a woman’s name, 
and the busy executive seized the offer. 
Hour after hour she read and sorted 
the stack into groups. Toward the end 
of the day she said: 

“T’ve finished reading the letters and 
have them all arranged into three 


groups—Good, Bad and Doubtful. 





Here are six letters from girls who 
seem most desirable.” 

“And is your letter among them?” 
the employer smilingly inquired. 

“No,” she replied, “I thought it only 
fair to hold my letter apart from all 
the others.” 

“If you don’t mind,” the employer 
said, “I’d like to read your letter first. 
I’ve been watching you work and I’ve 
a notion I won’t have to read those 
other letters. 

“You have done me a fine service. 
When can you start to work as my 
secretary ?” 

By thinking of the boss’ problems 
first, this young lady’s approach fol- 
lowed an unchangeable law: The door 
of opportunity opens wide to those 
who seek to give—and closes sooner or 
later to those who only want to get! 
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Some analysts believe that national defense is the biggest fact in business history. It will 


certainly force big changes in marketing methods. And open huge opportunities, too 


Selling’s Greatest Chance 


To AMERICAN BUSINESS, the national 
defense program means unparalleled 
sales opportunities, great changes in 
markets and marketing, a whole new 
crop of selling problems. 

It will take real alertness to sense 
changing conditions, and quick action 
to capitalize on them. Yet the rewards 
can be tremendous. 


Effect on Markets 


Business has a giant new customer 
—the armed forces of the U. S. 

This is probably the biggest single 
customer in the world, with over $16,- 
000,000,000 to spend. Not just for steel 
and armaments, but for countless 
peacetime products — stoves, vacuum 
cleaners, padlocks, lawn mowers, 
watches, lockers, adding machines, 
beds, shovels, axes, buttons, cloth, 
kitchen equipment, badges, medals, 
water coolers, matches, foods, crock- 
ery, containers, shoes, blankets and 
a host of other items. 

For the first time in their history, 
many companies now have the oppor- 
tunity to put this giant new customer 
on their books at a profit. As a result, 
they actually have two different and 
separate markets—their regular mar- 
ket and the Government. Each offers 
different and separate problems. 

A large office supply company states, 
“When we woke to the fact that we 
should recognize the government as a 
large potential customer, we set up a 
special department for government 
business. As a result, we have some 
very large orders.” 

An official of a shoe polish company 
says, “About two months ago we real- 
ized the importance of the Army as a 
big customer. We started an advertis- 
ing campaign in a magazine going to 
Army men and I have just made a 
3,000-mile trip to key our salesforce 





Cy Norton is manager of sales promotion of 
the Strathmore Paper Co. He makes this 
report after a nationwide study of the im- 
pact of national defense on marketing. 
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to cultivate cantonments and Army 
headquarters.” 

New marketing areas are being 
opened up through shifts in population 
caused by national defense. A canton- 
ment of 20,000 men in Texas created 
such a sizable need for food that a 
packing house assigned a man to care 
for this small city of human beings. 

A New England shipbuilding com- 
pany with a normal employment of 
about 5,000 men now has 25,000 
workers, which increases the city popu- 
lation by about 35% and transforms 
this city into a larger and better mar- 
keting area. 

A consumer goods manufacturer 
states, “We're setting up new sales 
quotas for cities getting government 
orders because such cities will have 
more money to spend. We find that the 





public starts buying shortly after they 
learn of a contract being signed.” 

Another company says, “We must 
re-examine our marketing quotas. 
Some cities rated ‘poor’ or ‘fair’ in 
1939 are now ‘excellent’ due to na- 
tional defense expenditures.” 

A milk-distributing company has de- 
cided that this is a good time to “ex- 
pand, and is branching out by adding 
bread and frozen foods to its line. 
Many companies are enlisting outside 
research organizations to discover new 
markets for their products and new 
products to sell. 

But market changes may also be 
negative. Some reserve officers and men 
subject to service are loath to buy 
products except for immediate use. 
Hence, part of this rich market is af- 
fected and installment selling to this 





Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


Questions—just a few: What ads will sell defense-conscious buyers? Should new products be 
launched now? How “unsell” special orders? How turn new problems into new selling points? 
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group may be temporarily reduced. 
But offsetting this may be the large in- 
crease in employment and the higher 
wages which will swell national in- 
come. 

Of course, the European market is 
lost — at least temporarily. But other 
markets can replace it. A cosmetic 
manufacturer expanded his line, gave 
French names to some products and 
found a big market in South America. 
A drinking-fountain manufacturer who 
formerly exported mainly to England 
transferred his sales effort to South 
America and found that England had 
been reshipping his products to the 
countries south of us! An electrical 
manufacturer is lengthening his pro- 
duction period for air-conditioning 
units by sales to South America where 
Summer is our Winter. 

With most markets changing, new 
ones appearing and old ones fading, 
every company has the chance to re- 
examine its past markets in the light of 
present conditions — and then decide 
whether past procedure is still valid or 
should be changed to meet new situa- 
tions, 


Effect on Selling 


The draft: Conscription and caliing 
up of reserve officers will cause changes 
in some salesforces. Four courses of 
action are to hire new salesmen; re- 
place draftees with other company em- 
ployees or by company officials who 
make occasional trips; split up terri- 
tories to get wider coverage per sales- 
man; or use a combination of these 
three methods. 

Prospects: A machinery manufac- 
turer discovered that some companies 
heretofore unable to afford new equip- 
ment, can now buy because of better 
business. So his salesmen are turning 
many former poor prospects into 
actual customers by selling moderniza- 
tion. 

Special government selling: One 
company states, “We discovered that 
the average salesman is not successful 
in selling the Government. So we have 
developed a special salesforce, headed 
by a particular type of man who can 
fraternize with government buyers. An 
entirely different type of selling is re- 
quired to handle government business 
as compared to general business, and 
so we recently produced a sales manual 
on experiences and procedures in sell- 
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KEEP THOSE TACKS. 


“UNDER YOUR THUMB” 


Another tack -- another account. Fine! But don’t forget that 
credit risks grow with business. No vigilance can prevent cas- 
ualties among your customers. No seer can predict when or 
where they will strike, how heavily you will be involved. 


The prudent executive keeps receivables ‘‘under his thumb”; 
he controls credit losses by insuring the company’s sales. He is 
sure of payment on all goods sold under the terms of the policy. 
Risks and fears are obviated. Morale is better. Sales increase. 


For almost 50 years, Credit Insurance has proved itself the 
most practical and economical means of protecting capital and 
assuring profit. Modern complexities make it more desirable _ 
than ever. Credit Insurance reimburses you on reorganizations 
precisely as on insolvencies. 


American Credit Insurance today is adaptable to all require- 
ments of Manufacturers and Jobbers. There are ten basic 
policy forms for general and special coverage. You'll be sur- 
prised at the low rates. Ask any American Credit representa- 
tive for information. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York . . J. F. McFadden, President 
First National Bank Building - . Baltimore 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
V2iRi 
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ing to national, state and municipal 
governments.” 
New sales points: A chemical manu- 


(Continued on page 38) 











NEW LOW-COST 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PLAN 


Providing $10,000 Life Insurance For The Years 
You Need It Most—Then $5,000 Protection As 
Long As You Live 





DOUBLE PROTECTION POLICY SAMPLE RATES 


AGE COST 
NOW PER MONTH BENEFITS 


20 $ 9.00 provides $10,000 to age 47 then $5,010 for life 


53 98 “ 1000" "4 “ See“ “ 
3 11206“ = 10000" “ 53“ «Soe 
35 1280 “ 10000" “56 “ S50“ “ 
0 1540 “ 1000“ “60 “ So“ “ 
5 109 “ 10000“ 62 “ 5150“ “ 


Lincoln Low-Cost Double Protection Plan 











At age 35, a DOUBLE PROTEC- 
TION Policy would pay your bene- 
ficiary $10,000 cash, or a life income 
if your death occurred during the 
Double Protection period—the years 
you need it most. After age 56, it would 
at your death pay your beneficiary 
$5,000 or a life income. This policy 
has guaranteed cash and loan values. 
It is not issued in amounts less than 
$2,500. Mail coupon for details now. 


More Than A Billion Dollars 
of Insurance In Force 





ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 


Pre incon ro] 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Dept. FR-11, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Send me details about your Double 
Protection Plan. 


Name 





Address. 
City 


State. Present Age. 
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Claims for Refund 


Harry A. Bernbach, attorney and C.P.A., tells how to get overpayments back. 


RECOGNIZING the possibility of error 
in the administration of the tax laws, 
Congress has made available to tax- 
payers an effective remedy for the re- 
covery of income taxes erroneously 
paid to the Treasury Department. This 
remedy is in the form of a claim for 
refund. 

Generally, claims for refund are of 
two classes: (1) Those relating to 
original taxes paid; (2) those relating 
to additional taxes paid after an ex- 
amination and audit of the taxpayer’s 
return. 

Where a taxpayer seeks to recover 
taxes paid on the original return, his 
only remedy is to sue on such claim in 
the Court of Claims or the Federal 
District Court for the district in which 
he filed his return. 

In cases where the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue proposes an addi- 
tional tax, the taxpayer has the election 
of petitioning the U. S. Board of Tax 
Appeals for a determination, or of 
paying the deficiency in tax asserted, 
filing a claim for refund and institut- 
ing suit thereon. 

But it is important to know that 
where a taxpayer elects to appeal to the 
Board of Tax Appeals, he cannot there- 
after pay the deficiency, file a claim 
for refund and institute suit in the 
courts. In other words, by appealing 
to the Board, the taxpayer waives his 
right to refund. In the event of an 
adverse ruling by the Board, however, 
the taxpayer has the right to appeal 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals, the 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia or the U. S. Supreme Court 
by petition for certiorari. 

Claims for refund must be filed in 
proper form, and within three years 
from the time the return was filed or 
within two years from the time the 
tax was paid. ° 

Ordinarily, they must be filed with 
a Collector of Internal Revenue on a 
special form, and they must set forth 
in detail and under oath the grounds 
upon which credit is claimed, together 


with sufficient facts to apprise the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue of the 
exact basis of the claim. 

Interest at the rate of 6% is allowed 
on refunds from the date of overpay- 
ment to a date determined by the 
Commissioner which precedes the date 
of the refund check by not more than 
30 days. 

Where a taxpayer elects to pay an 
additional tax and does not appeal 
to the Board, he may sue to recover 
such taxes in either the Court of 
Claims or the U. S. District Court. 

Before a taxpayer can sue to. re- 
cover taxes erroneously collected, he 
must file a claim for refund with the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
who usually allows or rejects the claim. 
Suit must be brought within two years 
from the day when the Commissioner 
sends to the taxpayer, by registered 
mail, a notice of the disallowance or 
rejection of the claim; or suit may be 
instituted six months after the date 
of filing the claim without awaiting 
the Commissioner’s decision. 

The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue cannot allow or make refunds 
unless a proper refund claim is filed 
within the statutory period as fol- 
lows: : 

1. For income and excess profits 
taxes—three years from the time of 
filing a return (if a return was filed), 
or two years from the date of payment 
of the tax, whichever period expires 
the later, for taxable years beginning 
after Dec. 31, 1933. 

2. For estate taxes — three years 
after payment if imposed by the Code, 
the 1932 or the 1926 Act. 

3. For gift taxes—three years after 
payment if imposed by the Code or 
the 1932 Act. 

4. For all other Federal taxes— 
four years after their payment. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Bernbach, in care of ForBEs, on ques- 
tions concerning the subjects he dis- 
cusses in this column. 
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SCANT few decades ago transportation in our 

cities was often rough going. Came a storm and 
up went the cry for volunteers to help start the heavy 
horsecat. Through sleet, snow and rain the struggle 
to get from one place to another was almost as hard 
on men as on the straining animals. 

Later, cable cars and steam driven elevated trains 
made the going easier. But it was not until electricity 
and copper contrived to give us the trolley car, the 
electrified elevated, the subway, the automobile and bus 
that transportation in the cities really progressed. 
People could now live further from work, in pleasant, 
healthful environs. 

Billions of pounds of copper and its alloys are 
now serving transportation. New millions 
of pounds are added yearly. Not merely does 
the red metal do yeoman service in the auto- 


ANAZNDA 


mobiles and trains which travel on and under our roads 
and streets, but our far-flung railways find it essential 
in signal, light and power lines, bearings, air condi. 
tioning and countless other applications. Today's 
swift, smooth riding owes much to copper. 


* * * 


In the development of new and more efficient types 
of electrical wires and cables, and hundreds of copper 
alloys for American industry, Anaconda subsidiaries 
have pioneered. New York’s first subway; built in 
1904, used paper-insulated, lead-sheathed cable engi- 
neered and built in what is now the Hastings, N. Y. 
plant of Anaconda Wire & Cable Company. Research 
such as this has been and is continuous—to 
the end that copper may better fulfill its 


destiny as the “Metal of Progress”. 40308 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 
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THIS MAN must be dear to the heart 


of William S. Knudsen—and dear to 
the heart of every American: He 
boldly went ahead and equipped his 


company to handle war orders before - 


Washington had approved one dollar 


of the necessary expenditures; with the : 
result that his plant completed its first 3 
contract for 1,000,000 munition fuses ~ 


30 days ahead of delivery date. 

He is James S. Knowlson (57), 
chairman and president of Stewart- 
Warner Corp. 

Naturally, this alert organization is 
in line for other urgent defense equip- 
ment. For quite a while its refrigera- 
tor and electric range assembly plant 
at Indianapolis has been turning out 
fire units for Army ranges on a big 
scale. 

Even before he distinguished him- 
self as a source of preparedness para- 
phernalia, his preeminent ability was 
recognized. He was elected president of 
the Radio Manufacturers’ Association. 

Jim Knowlson is the rare combina- 
tion of expert engineer and profound 
understander of human nature. He is 
both an M.E. and E.E. of Cornell. His 
first job was as electrical engineer 
with General Electric, that training 
school of many of our outstanding 
executives. _ 

Not many masters of blueprints 
prove masters of business management. 
Jim Knowlson has. An _ excellent 
speaker, he has enviable aptitude for 
punctiliously carefully preparing an 
address, then delivering it without 
notes, conveying to his audience the 
warmth of extemporaneousness. 








James S. KNow son G. B. DEALEY 


himself. He once told a friend that 
the only thing he ever raised on his 
farm successfully were his four chil- 
dren. 

“In conversation, Mr. Knowlson sel- 
dom minces words, although in his 
terseness there is often an undercur- 
rent of dry humor. He told Stewart- 
Warner stockholders a year ago: 
‘While world improvers make exciting 
news, excitement is bad both for the 
digestion and business. It is hard to 
fatten nervous cattle or to sell in a 
nervous market.’ ” 

American citizens can depend upon 
industrial leaders to exercise super- 


human effort to fortify our unconscion- 
ably neglected national defense. 


IF YOU WANT to live long, cultivate 
a sense of humor. That is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of perhaps 
America’s longest-service newspaper 
executive, G. B. Dealey, octogenarian 
chairman of the Dallas Morning News, 
now in his 67th year of continuous 
affiliation with that publishing com- 
pany. 

The original John D. Rockefeller 
regarded, not his birthday, but the day 
he started work as his chief “anni- 
versary” each year. Although born on 
a different date, Mr. Dealey celebrates 
his birthday on the day he entered the 
newspaper fraternity, as office boy on 
the paper he now heads, which was 
then published in Galveston. Appro- 
priately, it was there that the Texas 
Publishers’ Association honored their 
venerable colleague on his 65th anni- 
versary with his paper. 

“Take your work seriously, not 
yourself,” is his favorite motto. For 
half a century he has been among the 
first to reach the office, the last to 
leave it. When asked recently how 
many people now work for his paper, 
he dryly answered, “I suppose about 
half of those on the payroll.” 

The recipient of ali kinds of hon- 
orary titles and degrees, from that of 
Colonel to doctorates, he has not per- 
mitted himself to become puffed up 
by such recognition. This was demon- 
strated while he was marching gravely 
in cap and gown in an academic pro- 

cession to receive his latest de- 





Few engineers—or others, for that 
matter—can do that effectively. 

An intimate tells me: “Brusque, 
youthful, energetic, Jim Knowl- 
son is that ideal type American 
executive who seems always to 
get everything done, to know 
everything that’s going on, and 
to be everywhere he should or 
wants to be. 

“A good shot, he is fond of 
hunting, likes to ride and ‘rough 
it.’ His pet avocation, however, 
is his 1,400-acre farm near 
Staunton, Va. Here he spends 
such week ends as he can find for 





Yon F Aenthewbnrt he 
“Rep” CurtTice, Buick 


F. W. Nicuots, I.B.M. 


JounniE O’DoNNELL, Pullman con- 
ductor 


A. L. Brtiincstey, Cleveland 


E. J. THomas, Goodyear 


LOX 


gree. Spotting one of his own 
photographers cocking his cam- 
era at him, he winked and in- 
quired of the cameraman, “How 
am I doing, Butch?” 

An eminent fellow-citizen tells 
me: “Mr. Dealey is virtually idol- 
ized by his hundreds of employees 
to whom he has been the most 
benevolent of patron saints. They 
regard him as a personal friend 
who stands between them and 
any sort of oppression.” 

If this isn’t essentially a suc- 
cessful type of life, what is? 

—B. C.F. 











What multi-millionaire had a fear complex that led to his blowing his brains out? See Pages 
198-199 of “Little Bits About Big Men” for B. C. Forbes’ revealing answer to this as well as 
hundreds of other intimate questions about American business leaders. (Details on Page 36.) 
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@ Efficient Diesel operation, freedom from break- 
downs and tie-ups demand efficient lubrication. Only 
lubricants that stand up—lubricants engineered to the 
job—can give efficient lubrication. 


Cities Service Diesel lubricants are Service Proved. 
They have been tested—proved by years of service—to 
be lubricants that give outstanding service. 


The Cities Service Lubrication Engineers have a 
wealth of experience in prescribing and checking 
results in the Diesel lubrication field. You can draw on 
this background, this experience, to answer your lubri- 
cation problems. The Lubrication Engineers’ Service 
is free. 


It will also profit you to investigate our Industrial 
Heat Prover—a by-product of our research in Diesel 
engine operation. This device registers, continuously 
and instantaneously, changes in the amount of oxygen 


SERVICE PROVED 


and combustibles present in exhaust gases. It will 
enable you to burn your fuel more efficiently—savings 
will result. Let us tell you how you can obtain the use 
of one. 


A booklet, “Diesel Engine Lubrication; has been pre- 
pared by our Lubrication Engineers Department. Write 
for your free copy today. : 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
70 PINE STREET—ROOM 1626F 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your Free folder “Diesel 
Engine Lubrication” (Check box) [7] 


Name 


ee 


INDUSTRIAL OILS 
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No transients man the Studebaker machines and assembly fines. The average 
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Studebaker workman is 44 years of age and has been on his Studebaker job 13 years. 
Pictured is Claude Senour with his two sons, Warren and Martin. 


STUDEBAKER HAS 
CHARACTER 


and characte 
is what bankers demand /.1 a company, 
aman, or a motor car 


“ALWAYS give a little more 
than you promise,” was 
the policy of J. M. Studebaker 
—permeating the Studebaker 
tradition for generations. 
Studebaker craftsmen, trained 
in that tradition, build char- 
acter into Studebaker cars. 
On these 7,700 experienced 
craftsmen is built the Stude- 
baker reputation for quality 
and dependability. This en- 


ables Studebaker to win and to 
hold motorists and dealers. It 
means less spoilage in produc- 
tion, fewer claims for adjust- 
ments under the factory war- 
ranty, long car life and high 
trade-in value. 

Drop a line to Paul G. Hoff- 
man, President, The Studebaker 
Corporation, South Bend, 
Indiana, for an interesting new 
booklet entitled, “88 Years.” 


STUDEBAKER 
The Great Independent 
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Guns Against Butter 
(Continued from page 15) 








peacetime goods will be made, thus 
that fewer can be bought and used. 

We are in this stage right now. De- 
fense Commissioner Knudsen meant 
just that when he bluntly told automo- 
bile manufacturers a month ago: “If 
you gentlemen figure you are going to 
need a lot of machine tools to carry out 
your American way of life you had 
better take another look.” In other 
words, production of machine tools to 
forge our arms is crowding out pro- 
duction of machine tools which would 
be used to make major changes in the 
1942 automobile models. We'll have 
some butter in the form of improve- 
ments. But we'll have less butter than 
we usually get because the machine 
tool industry’s equipment, factories and 
men can’t handle both defense and 
civilian orders. What changes are 
made will be because there is no such 
jam in dies, tools, jigs and fixtures as 
there is in machine tools. 


PRIORITIES IN STEEL? 


The same problem is beginning to 
stir in materials. Steel is already oper- 
ating at capacity, and priorities may 
have to be imposed, or steel prices may 
go up in spite of all the industry can 
do. And if civilian consumption is 
thus reduced or deferred, the effect 
once more would be to trade butter for 
guns. A car owner who buys synthetic- 
rubber tires at a higher price than 
ordinary ones may do it as an act of 
patriotism—and he consequently swaps 
butter for guns because he has less 
money to spend on other things. Sub- 
stitution of new materials for old ones, 
shifts in product quality and difficulty 
in handling substitute materials may 
also mean trading butter for guns 
through higher prices or lower quality, 
or both (p. 38). 

Administration policy is to allow the 
defense boom to roll along until every 
employable has a job, and to apply re- 
strictive controls only then. The object 
of this policy is to produce more guns 
and more butter at one and the same 
time. But the object of this policy is a 
hope rather than a probability. For 
practically every case of a bottleneck, 
shortage or priority (voluntary or com- 
pulsory), is a case where guns will 
take away some of our butter. We al- 
ready have shortages, and are heading 


for more. And every one is evidence 
that, at least right now, the Adminis- 
tration policy doesn’t work. 

But this is important: Because our 
resources far exceed theirs, we need 
not go to such lengths as other nations 
in reducing civilian consumption in 
order to build arms. In fact, most of 
our cuts in consumption may come 
sooner rather than later. Avoiding cuts 
in consumption is a matter of building 
the plants, making the machinery, get- 
ting the materials and training the men 
to make both defense and peacetime 
products. We have already made a fast 
start in that direction. And within 
three or four years, the peak of defense 
production will probably be passed. 

Sound or not, the Government’s pol- 
icy of encouraging both butter and 
guns production as fully as possible 
explains many recent Defense Commis- 
sion moves. 


GHOSTS WITH NEW LIFE 


The new plan to rehabilitate “ghost” 
towns by making them important cen- 
ters of defense production is a measure 
to speed up rearmament. But it also 
may take some of the defense load off 
commercial manufacturing facilities so 
that they can return to making civilian 
goods sooner. Every plant that is built 
solely to make powder or rifles or 
tanks—and a lot of them are going up 
—does the same thing. 

The Defense Commission’s program 
to bring small business into the defense 
picture, and its plea to holders of arms 
contracts to use subcontractors, can be 
viewed in the same light: Those pro- 
cedures will speed up defense produc- 
tion, it is true; but by spreading the 
load and utilizing unused manufactur- 
ing resources, they will also relieve the 
need of tightening our belts to get the 
arms we must have. 

What it all boils down to is this: 
We can get more arms by giving up 
less butter than any other nation has 
had to do. But until our resources 
have been forged into the tools to pro- 
duce our arms, we must give up some 
butter. And even then, new taxes will 
mean less butter than we otherwise 
would have under the enormous stimu- 
lant of the defense program. 

But the big pay-off, the big trade of 
butter for guns, lies several years 
ahead. That will come when the waiter 
hands us the check—the staggering bill 
which we must pay, in terms of stand- 
ards of living, for putting so much of 
our energy and resources into making 
non-productive goods: The implements 
of war. 
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...the Bell “Airacobra” 


One of America’s fastest, most formidable single-engine interceptor-pursuit 
planes! Its top speed is a secret. Armed with machine guns and cannon, the 
Airacobra is a deadly fighter . . . Mass production deliveries are now being 
made to the U.S. and British Governments. Bell Aircraft Corporation uses 
Ediphones, “. . . to help us break through the bottleneck of business detail; 
let us focus on the vital problem of national defense.” 
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Your business, too, can be prepared for greater production...armed against 
keener competition. Surveys show that the average executive increases his 
capacity an hour a day with the Edison Voicewriter. 

Talk your work away—give your secretary a chance to become a real 
assistant! A beautiful 812” x 11” Streamlined Ediphone (above) for your 
desk top—a beautiful, new floor model for your desk side. 


No Obligation! send for booklet “RE-ARM 
THE AMERICAN EXECUTIVE.” (Incidentally, see how 
long it takes you to call your secretary and dictate this re- 
quest. On an Ediphone you can do it in only 15 seconds.) 
Address Dept. H11, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J., 
or Th A. Edi of C da, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 
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B. C. FORBES URGES: 


Avaunt Defeatism! 


Teamwork. Can Triumph 


IF RIGHTLY interpreted, the election re- 
sults should induce the Administration 
to drop all attacks and work hand-in- 
glove with industry. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s plea for re-election 
was based on the menacing state of the 
world; consequently, the 
urgency of preparedness. 

He has been given a third term by 
a larger vote than ever before accord- 
ed any Presidential candidate. That’s 
impressive. 

Hardly less impressive, however, is 
the fact that more citizens registered 
opposition to the present occupant of 
the White House and his policies than 
ever registered opposition to any pre- 
vious Chief Executive, save one. 

The justifiable inference is 
that, had there been no perilous 
national and international emer- 
gency, the 
would have remained true to the 
cherished tradition originated by 
George Washington and honored 
by all succeeding Presidents. 

So much—enough—for _poli- 
tics. 


supreme 


What should be the primary 
objective of the head of our 
Government under existing con- 
ditions? 

Since he was chosen to achieve 
one overwhelmingly important 
task, preparedness, are we not 
entitled to expect that Mr. Roose- 
velt will dedicate all his superla- 
tive energies to achieving this 
urgent task? 

How can this best be accom- 
plished? 

By adjourning partisan poli- 
tics, by ceasing to toss bomb- 








re 
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American people ZA, 


co-operating as patriotically and whole- 
heartedly with industry as industry has 
been co-operating with him. 

I don’t know why, but there springs 
to my mind the story of the Southern 
gentleman who, walking down Fifth 
Avenue, New York, one day with a 
friend, was greeted by name by a col- 
ored man who raised his cap. When 
the Colonel returned the salutation by 
doffing his hat, his friend expressed 
amazement, not to say disgust. “Sure- 
ly,” replied the old scion of the South, 
“you would not have a colored man 
outdo me in politeness.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt has already 
warmly acknowledged the wholeheart- 


BuryYING THE HATCHET 





edness of the response by industry and 
by industrialists he has called to Wash- 
ington to fortify our pitiably weak de- 
fenses. 

Can he act less worthily towards 
them? 

If our national peril ie as grave as 
President Roosevelt has depicted, pal- 
pably nothing should be permitted to 
interfere for one moment with the ex- 
pediting of remedial action. Does not 
commonsense dictate that no disruptive 
political innovations be inflicted upon 
the country for the present? Are we 
not entitled to demand a “breathing 
spell” until the immeasurably vital task 
facing the nation be licked? 


After all, Mr. Roosevelt has had 
nearly eight years to usher in political 
proposals, policies, programs. He has 
had a Congress so docile that it was 
dubbed a “rubber stamp.” He has 
officially decreed scores of “emergen- 
cies,” a record beyond precedent. 

Every thoughtful person is greatly 
perturbed over the fate of democracy 
throughout the world, is convinced of 
the urgent need for this republic to 
rush every help “short of war” to 
Britain, the last European bulwark of 


democracy. 


Although I have long criticized 


various Rooseveltian policies, 
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especially astronomical Roosevel- 
tian spending, I am hopeful, un- 
like many men of affairs, that the 
President will now put first 
things first, that he will subordi- 
nate everything to the thorough 
fortifying of the nation, that he 
will play ball with business and 
industry as wholeheartedly as 
business and industry are play- 
ing ball with him in this parlous 
moment of our national exist- 
ence. 

Would it not be paying Mr. 
Roosevelt a poor compliment, in- 
deed, to assume otherwise? 

Away with internal bickering 
and battling! 

Avaunt defeatism! 

Providence has made us the 
most blessed, most favored, most 
powerful people in the annals of 
mankind. Ne enemy from with- 
out can crush us if we exercise 








shells into the business arena, by 
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Courtesy N. Y. Herald Tribune 


adequate unity within. 
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WORDS CAN’T 





DESCRIBE IT... 





HIS stunning new 1941 Dodge Lux- 

ury Liner was never made for “word 
talk.” From its windstreamed new 
body —roomier, wider and lower- 
swung —to its rich, new modern in- 
terior, it just craves for driving! 


In this new Dodge you'll get back 
something of your first thrill in driving 
...with a new sense of mastery. in the 
power at your toe-tip...in the effort- 
less, almost magic way this car leaps 
away and glides along with a steadi- 
ness and smoothness that never falters. 


Here is Dodge craftsmanship at its 
best...at its peak in engineering de- 
sign, in manufacturing thoroughness. 
And it shows to advantage in many 
new places...in the new Oil Bath Air 
Cleaner that prolongs engine life... 





NEW 1941~ pdy€ 


You May Dousr Your Ears... Bur 
bull -Liclteve Your €yes! 


in the new Safety Wheel Rims which 
hold the tire to the rim even should 
a “flat” occur! 


But the all-time high in thrills is 
yours when you take your first Fluid 
Drive*. Imagine, if you can, driving 
hours under ordinary conditions and 
never having to shift gears...not even 
in slow traffic. Everything done so 
easily. Nothing new to learn! 


But what's the use of talking? You've 
got to see and drive this car to know 
what 26 years of doing things the 
Dodge way really means...in economy, 
in freedom from repairs, in depend- 
ability, and last but not least, in higher 
resale value. 


So see your Dodge dealer. Take 
out a new 1941 Luxury Liner today! 


YOU'VE GOT TO SEE AND DRIVE IT! 








Enjoy the Triple Thrill of Dodge Fluid Drive* 


Gearshifting Takes a Holiday! For all normal 
driving you don't haverto shift gears. You can 
start in high, drive in high, stop in high...and 
start again in high! 


A Thousand Different Speeds! You can drive 
from one mile an hour to top speed...and en- 
joy a thousand speeds in between, without ever 
shifting gears! 


The Smoothness of Oil! Power from the en- 
gine is transmitted to rear wheels through a 
cushion of oil, giving unbelievable smoothness 
and longer car lifel 


LUXURY LINER 


*#FLUID DRIVE OPTIONAL AT SLIGHT ADDITIONAL COST 
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Athos? 


ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


Love OF TRUTH, honesty of purpose, 
promptitude, self-control, concentrated 
application, practical wisdom and hab- 
its, these time-honored qualities are 
still paramount in a highly distin- 
guished life. © —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


The only way in which one human 
being can properly attempt to influence 
another is by encouraging him to think 
for himself, instead of endeavoring to 
instill ready-made opinions into his 
head. —LEsLIE STEPHEN. 


Do you know what amazes me more 
than anything else? The impotence of 
force to organize anything. There are 
only two powers in the world — the 
spirit and the sword. In the long run 
the sword will always be conquered 
by the spirit. —NAPOLEON. 


Be brief. —MARSHALL FIELD. 


There is no Sure Thing, but the 
surest is a good job well attended to, 
for steady promotion is almost cer- 
tain; and no one can help you in 
holding a good job except Old Man 
You. Some say an active commercial 
club, an up-and-coming community, 
a good pastor, a reform administra- 
tion at Washington, are necessary; 
others say a man is made by his wife 
or mother, but Old Man You really 
does it, or doesn’t do it; many teach 
what is called good sense, but only you 
may acquire it. —Ep. Howe. 


In the course of my observation, 
the disputing, contradicting and con- 
futing people are generally unfortunate 
in their affairs. They get victory some- 
times, but they never get goodwill, 
which would be of more use to them. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
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Too many young people itch for 
what they want without scratching for 
it. —Tom D. TAytor. 


I served with General Washington 
in the Legislature of Virginia, before 
the Revolution, and during it, with 
Doctor Franklin in Congress. I never 
heard either of them speak ten minutes 
at a time, nor to any but the main 
point, which was to decide the ques- 
tion. —THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Tuincs THat Money Can’t Buy 


Money can’t buy real friendship— 
friendship must be earned. 

Money can’t buy a clear conscience 
—square dealing is the price tag. 

Money can’t buy the glow of good 
health—right living is the secret. 

Money can’t buy happiness—happi- 
ness is a mental attitude and one may 
be as happy in a cottage as in a man- 
sion. 

Money can’t buy sunsets, singing 
birds, and the music of the wind in 
the trees—these are as free as the air 
we breathe. 

Money can’t buy character—charac- 
ter is what we are when we are alone 
with ourselves in the dark. 

—THE SYNCHRONIZER. 


What we have done for ourselves 
dies with us, what we have done for 
others and the world remains and is 
immortal. —ALBERT PIKE. 


Life is made up of little things, in 
which smiles and kindnesses and small 
obligations are what win and preserve 
the heart, and secure comfort. 

—Sir H. Davy. 


Make friends with your creditors, 
but never make creditors of your 
friends. —QvuAKER FLASHES. 


My share of the work of the world 
may be limited, but the fact that it is 
work makes it precious. Darwin could 
work only half an hour at a time; but 
in many diligent half-hours he laid 
anew the foundations of philosophy. 
Green, the historian, tells us that the 
world is moved not only by the mighty 
shoves of the heroes, but also by the 
aggregate of the tiny pushes of each 
honest worker. —H. KELtocc. 


The best work is done by men whose 
consciences won’t let them do inferior 
work. —PvuBLic SERVICE. 


Many a person has risen to great 
heights encouraged by a kind word of 
praise early in life. To give praise is 
the simplest service anyone can give— 
and it costs nothing but the effort to 
give it. And how many of us’ néed 
it—every day of our lives! 

—Gerorce MATTHEW ADAMs. 


The inlet of a man’s mind is what 
he learns; the outlet is what he ac- 
complishes. If his mind is not fed by 
a continued supply of new ideas which 
he puts to work with purpose, and if 
there is no outlet in action, his mind 
becomes stagnant. Such a mind is a 
danger to the individual who owns it 
and is useless to the community. 

—JEREMIAH W. JeNKs. 


You do well to have visions of a 
better life than of every day, but it is 
the life of every day from which the 
elements of a better life must come. 

—MAETERLINCK. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty-three years has 
been published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood but against 
principalities, against powers, 
against rulers of darkness. in 
the world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places. 
—EPHESIANS 6:12. 
Sent in by Sam Dorsey, Des Moines, 
la. What is your favorite text? A 


Forbes book is presented to senders 
of texts used. 
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Averica’s ability, not only to produce 
goods efficiently, but to deliver them 
where and when they are wanted, has 
become a keystone of our national 
strength. In our vast fleets of motor 
trucks—trucks of many types and sizes 
built to carry a thousand-and-one com- 
modities—we have a fast transporta- 
tion system that is ready to serve the 
Nation. 

And as motor transportation takes on 
new importance, research to improve 
commercial vehicles and the engines 
and fuels that propel them takes on 
new significance. Rapid as automotive 
progress has been in the past ten years, 
engineers look forward to a decade of 
even greater improvements. 

But the further development of motor 
transportation is a task not only for 
the makers of engines, engine parts 


Helping America deliver the goods 


and materials, but also for those re- 
sponsible for the development of 
fuels and lubricants. For fuels and en- 
gines are inseparably related in their 
use and development. 

That’s why we of the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, through our Research 
Laboratories in Detroit and San Ber- 
nardino, are helping to coordinate the 
developments of the automotive and 
petroleum industries. Our research 
workers cooperate with refiners to pro- 
duce fuels best suited to the engines 
of tomorrow and cooperate with en- 
gine designers to make the 





Our research facilities, together with 
the results obtained from many tests 
and experiments with possible future 
fuels, supercharged engines and en- 
gines having super-compression ratios, 
are always available to the technical 
men and organizations now planning 
to help America “deliver the goods.” 


* * * 


Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City, manufacturer 
of anti-knock fluids used by oil com- 


panies to improve gasoline. 





best possible use ofsuch fuels. 
In addition, our field engi- 
neers work constantly with 
users of engines and fuels in 


the practical application of 


laboratory findings. 





Better and more economical 


transportation through 
ETHYL RESEARCH SERVICE 
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Tides of Industry 


FIVE OUT OF six of the industrial and trade indices charted below are rising. 
Although the sixth (check payments) dips, it remains at a high level. A notable 
fact is that both steel and electric power production, now at all-time peaks, are 
still headed upward, while the booming automobile index is supported by opti- 
mistic sales reports. . . . For your free copy of “How to Use the Forses Business 
Maps,” send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to The Editors, ForBEs Macazine, 
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Steel Output (% of capacity)— 
More steel was produced in the U. S. 
in October than in any other month 
in history. And the index is still climb- 
ing toward new highs. 
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Department Store Sales (% of 
last year) —The recent upturn in shop- 
ping renews retailers’ hopes of a boom- 
ing Fall season. 

















Automobile Output (thousands) — 
Production begins to level off—but 
the level is very high. Both Oldsmobile 
and Cadillae report October sales at 
all-time record figures. 

















Carloadings (thousands) —Railroad 
freight traffic strengthens, is well 
above the five-year average, but lags 
behind last year. The recent rise is 
mostly in coal loadings. 














Electric Power Output (billions 
of KWH)—For two successive weeks, 
power generation has set new records. 


The South and the Central Industrial 


region are big gainers. 


TO THE EXECUTIVES 
OF COMPANIES WITH 
MORE THAN 20 EMPLOYES 


| > a very small company this problem sel- 
dom arises. But if your business or plant 
requires any number of people—say 20 or 
more, you must have given not a little 
thought to the question of employe loans. 
You know that most workers have at some 
time unusual expenses which they can’t 
meet out of savings or current income. They 
must borrow or fall behind. And the employe 
worried by unpaid bills finds it hard to keep 
his mind on his job. 


Credit for wage workers 
Students of social problems have long recog- 
nized the need of a legitimate source of credit 
for wage-workers—a place where small bor- 
rowers without bargaining power can obtain 
loans at reasonable cost and under state 
regulation. 


Terms the worker can meet 

To supply this credit is the job of the modern 
family finance company like Household Fi- 
nance. At Household Finance the respon- 
sible worker can borrow up to $300 largely 
on character and earning ability. No en- 
dorser or bankable security is needed. No 
wage assignment is taken. In a simple, pri- 
vate transaction the worker obtains what 
he needs to meet the emergency. 

Repayment of the loan is made in small 
monthly installments. Thus the borrower can 
get out of debt without sacrifice. Below are 
some typical loan plans. Charges are made 
at the rate of 214% per month (less in many 
territories on larger loans). These charges are 
substantially below the maximum allowed 
by the Small Loan Laws of most states. 











AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
OF Including All Charges 
CASH 2 6 12 16 20 
LOAN mos, mos. mos. mos. mos, 
loan loan loan 
$ $ 10.38 | $ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94} 9.08] 4.87 
100 51.88 | 18.15 | 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62] 11.49] 9.62 
200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50 | 15.32 | 12.83 
250 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37 | 19.15 | 16.04 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 | 19.24 
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Check Payments (outside N. Y. 
City, billions of dollars)—The index 
dips, but it still manages to stay at a 
comparatively high level. 
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Prices (1926 = 100)—Another small advance in raw materials (which include 
_ farm products) is the fourth in succession; hides and leather products rose 
| most. Prices of finished products, in contrast, show no change. 





Above payments figured at 244% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
Maryland and several other states. Due to 
local conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 











To help borrowers—and others—avoid un- 
necessary debt Household teaches and en- 
courages families to spend wisely and buy 
intelligently. Thousands have learned from 
Household’s booklets on money manage- 
ment and better buymanship to stretch their 
incomes. Schools and colleges make constant 
use of this material. 

Why don’t you send,the coupon for further 
information? You will incur no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 282 branches in 184 cities 
SS oe ee 
HousEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-K 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners—without obligation. 
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Coordination 


Your personal life insur- 
ance should tie in with 
your financial affairs as a 


whole. 


For sound suggestions 


without obligation ask 


The Prudential Man 
























step 10 years ahead 


AT ONCE in accounting experience 
with this famous 1,742- handbook of expert 
practice. Save time, effort in any situation from 
higher accounting. In- 
creases y - ia new problems; helps 
you display kind rir cxilt that wins recogni 

tion, advancement. Records, § ny 
budgets: procedures; reportsand analysis; 
forms. 31 bigsections, complete in one 
volume ,the Accountants’ Handbook. 
Nothing else likeit— over 160,000 in use 
by executives, financial men, accoun- 
tants. Editorial Board of 70 experts. 
Content would fill 10 usual books. 


REE “ Mailcoupon below for32< 7 
page sample-book — 
valuable to have and a revelation 
in how this kind of information 
\ will help you in all departments 














of accounting. Sent free with 

full details, including low 

eost, of this great Handbook. 
R22 Clip and mail this request form now == =m 

i THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY .. Dept M431 § 

@ 15 East 26th Street, New York, N. i 

Send me, without charge, the 32-page sample with § 

i full information about the Accountants’ Handbook. § 


ee ee re ee er ' 
g Occupation. ... she 4 
§ Address... Serer : 
SSS State " u 











NEXT STOP ST.LOUIS / 


Mayfair / 


‘OOD 8 SERVICE -AND R/ICHT DOWNTOWN 
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All-Purpose Desk—New Paging Unit 
News of New Products, Materials 


Dozen in One 


A couple of years ago, Studebaker 
put its automobile experience into the 
development of an office desk for its 
own use. The result was not one desk, 
but interchangeable desk parts—bases, 
tops, drawers, etc., which could be put 
together in a dozen different ways to 
meet specific desk requirements. 

This month a furniture manufac- 
turer adopts the idea. Desk parts, pat- 
terned after Studebaker’s, are now be- 
ing mass-produced. With these parts, 
we are told, office managers can gear 
desks to jobs. A change in office or 
working routine simply means a shuf- 
fling of pieces, while efficiency is kept 
intact. (“Convertible Desk.” Maker: 
Stow-Davis Furniture Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.) 


Snap, Flash 


Something new for camera fans is 
a collapsible tripod that snaps into pic- 
ture-taking position at the push of a 
button. The legs are in five sections 
and any number of them can be un- 
folded, giving the user camera heights 
from 17 to 56 inches. 

The tripod is made of aluminum and 
has both extra strength and extreme 
light weight claimed for it. (“Foldex.” 
Maker: Albert Specialty Co., 231 S. 
Green St., Chicago, Ill.) 


Pager 


You can either buy or rent a new 
paging system, designed for use in 
large offices and industrial plants. 

The system is simple enough, con- 
sisting of a code sending unit, which 
can be dialed to sound code signals at 
twenty selected points of office or plant. 
These signals may be sounded by 
musical chimes, mellow-toned bells or 
sharp, insistent gongs. . 

Since the codes are sounded at all 
points simultaneously, says the manu- 
facturer, department heads who are 


temporarily away from their desks are 
sure to hear the call. (Maker: Autocall 
Co., 115 Thomas Ave., Shelby, Ohio.) 


Last Word 


Cotton-cement shingles, reported to 
be the last word in roof construction, 
have just been announced. P 

The shingles can be made at the site 
of a building, says the producer, and 
laid as fast as they are formed. The 
shingles give a house the appearance 
of having a slate roof. (Maker: J. H. 
Hardy Co., Columbus, Miss.) 


Sales Twist 


Low operating cost (half a cent a 
day) is claimed for a new electric turn- 
table, designed to put action into win- 
dow and counter displays. 

The turntable has a diameter of 16 
inches and comes with a steel, wood or 
mirror top. It makes three rotations a 
minute. According to the manufac- 
turer, it will support a balanced weight 
of 150 pounds, a centered weight of 
200 pounds. (“Rotosho.” Maker: Gen- 
eral Die & Stamping Corp., 265 Canal 
St., New York, N. Y.) 


Wage Rate Index 


A new payroll calculator is designed 
to relieve the employer of payroll com- 
putation problems created by the new 
40-hour week law. A book of visible 
key information cards, it reveals at a 
glance the total amount due any wage 
earner in regular and overtime pay 
under 261 different wage rates. (Mak- 
er: Acme Visbile Records, Inc., 122 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.) 


Zoned Soap 


A new soap, based on a central for- 
mula, comes in different grades to fit 
varying water conditions of the coun- 
try. The soaps carry zone numbers, 
specifying the sections of the country 
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for which they are made. According 
to the manufacturer, the soap entirely 
eliminates the need for water softeners 
and powders. (Maker: Zoned Soap 
Co., Inc., 2404 Brooklyn Ave., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.) —Don Samson. 


Please mention ForRBES when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 


New Business Ideas 


You WILL find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the fol- 
lowing new booklets and catalogs. 
Write to the companies listed for free 
copies. 

NesBrRAsKA. A comprehensive and elabo- 
rate study of the many and varied resources 
of this progressive State, prepared with a 
view to setting forth what it has to offer 
for mobilization for national defense. Nebras- 


ka Advertising Commission, State House, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Stee. Makes THE Home. Traces briefly 
the progress of housing in the past and 
shows how the steel used in the modern 
home has made it the most livable dwelling 
ever built by man. American Iron & Steel 
Institute, 350 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Quiz ON RAILROADING AND RaiLroaps. 400 
questions and answers concerning every 
phase of one of America’s basic industries— 
succinct facts about its history, organization, 
size, physical plant, investments, capitaliza- 
tion, operation and accomplishments. Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D. C. 

MAINTENANCE PaintTinG Hanpsook. Con- 
fronted with an industrial painting problem? 
This book, representing the findings in more 
than 20,000 actual analyses of painting prob- 
lems, is of special value to paint buyers. 
American Marietta Co., 43 East Ohio St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Prexicias. Describes some of the many 
applications of this colorless, transparent 
solid, claimed to be lighter in weight than 
glass and practically unbreakable. Rohm & 
Hass Co., 222 W. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Hose Hints. How to get the most service 
out of various types of rubber hose, and 
how to select the correct hose for specific 
purposes. United States Rubber Co., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Dmectory oF ENGINEERINGS Alps. Engi- 
neering literature, bulletins, etc., describing 
280 different items on power, electrical and 
industrial machines, including tractors, farm 
equipment and road machinery. Allis- 
en Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 

is. 

1294 Ways. Latest improvements in home, 
office, store and factory weathermaking. 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

A Hatr a Miientum oF Porce.ain 
ENAMELING. Traces the development of raw 
materials used in the manufacture of cover- 
coat porcelain enamels. Ferro Enamel Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


(Please mention Forses) 
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WILL YOU try the Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Ma- 
chine in your office without any 
obligation to buy it? 


We want you to know what the 
Underwood Sundstrand will do for 
you in your business . . . how it 
will speed up your work and cut 
your figuring costs. This simple 
ten-key machine that is so easy to 
operate—adds, subtracts, multi- 
plies, divides with amazing speed 
and accuracy. 


Why not telephone or write today? 


THE NEW QUIETER STREAMLINED 





AN INVITATION TO 
TRY THIS MACHINE 
ON YOUR OWN 
WORK! 


~ 





EYES ON THE WORK... 
NOT ON THE KEYBOARD 
The operator’s eyes are fixed upon 
her ‘‘copy.’’ There’s no head- 
swinging or eye-shifting to in- 
duce fatigue and invite error. 
And right, there you have one 
of the secrets of Underwood Sund- 
strand speed and accuracy. 


Adding Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 


COMPANY 
Adding Machines... Typewriters 
. . - Accounting Machines . . . Carbon 


Paper... Ribbons and other Supplies... 
One Park Avenue, New York. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the 
World’s Business. 


Underwood Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE 








or 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company ; 1h 
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DO YOU KNOW 


What Are the Smallest and Largest 
Checks Drawn in Business? Where 
Are They? 


What Was the Best Investment Ever 
Made by B. C. FORBES? 


What Corporation Head Repeatedly 
Changed Jobs in His Earlier Days? 


What Business Head Owes His First 
Major Advancement to His Heels? 


What Business Executive Rose to Own 
a Yacht He Helped to Build as a 
Laborer? 


What Multi-Millionaire Had a Fear 
Complex that Led to His Suicide? 


What Businessman Owes His Success to 
a Clumsy Accident? 


What Famous Banker Chucked B. C. 
FORBES Out of His Office? 

What Is the Most Important Stroke in 
Golf? In the Business of Life? 


You'll Find the Answers to These and 
Hundreds of Other Questions About 
American Business Life and Business 
Leaders in 


Little Bits About 


BIG MEN 


by B. C. FORBES 


This enlightening, entertaining, enter- 
prising new book brings you hundreds 
of intimate, off-the-record anecdotes 
about business leaders and men in pub- 
lic life that will: 


1. Help You Think Straight 


2. Encourage Your Resourceful- 
ness 


3. Hearten You in Your Daily Tasks 
4. Make Your Conversation Sparkle 


Only a writer of B. C. FORBES’ wide 
friendships, experience and interests 
could secure and keep alive such a 
wealth of enlightening, entertaining 
anecdotes. Anecdotes you will enjoy 
reading—anecdotes you can use in your 
everyday conversation — anecdotes for 
your next “talk.” 


Send for your copy today. You can start 
using it at once. 


Intimate! Illuminating! Inspiring! 


~=m—ane== On Appresadl Ofer @- Oo" 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY !!°5 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me “Little Bits About Big Men” B. C. 
FORBES on approval. After DAYS FREE 
EXAMINATION I will either send you $2.50 
plus 10c for handling or return book. 


B. C. FORBES WILL PERSONALLY AUTO. 

RAPH YOUR COPY IF YOU REMIT NOW. 
Check here if you enclose $2.50 with coupon. In 
that case WE pay postage. Same refund privilege 
applies of course. (If resident of N. Y. C., add 
Sc for sales tax.) 


CHECK HERE IF YOU ENCLOSE $5 FOR 

ENUINE LEATHER EDITION WITH GOLD 

EDGES. AUTOGRAPHED, OF COURSE. (Add 
10c for sales tax, if N. Y. C. resident.) 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


MarKetTs have a way of ending argu- 
ments by deciding for themselves. The 
stock market has cast aside, tempo- 
rarily at least, all fears of rising taxa- 
tion and the Third New Deal, and has 
chosen to “spark” to the tune of spend- 
ing and more spending. 

How long that “sparking” will last 
remains to be seen. The Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average has given a signal by 
rising above its previous high of late 
September by a full two points in 
round figures. Up to this writing (Nov. 
7), the rail average has failed to get 
up to a new round figure, but it seems 
likely to make the grade. 

From this writer’s viewpoint that 
action, following a long-sustained and 
hesitant recovery from the May-June 
lows, does not signalize the beginning 
of a new bull market. But I believe it 
does indicate an interval of extension 
which may mark the final phase of the 
rallying movement. However, such vio- 
lent reversals as the drop of more than 
3 points in the industrial average on 
Nov. 6, and the sharp upthrust of 
nearly 6 points on the following day 
are often the first signs of stormy 
weather ahead. 

Moreover, it is to be remembered 
that above this market there is a long 
“high-price plateau” which was built 
up from September, 1939, to early 
May, 1940, and which is now to be 
regarded as an area of distribution, 
unless and until both averages suc- 
ceed in topping their highs of that 
period. Those highs were 155.92 for 
the industrial and 35.90 for the rail 


average. 


To sum up: Having topped its Sept. 
23 high by a full two points, the Dow- 
Jones industrial average may now 
reach up to the 140-plus level. The re- 
cent performance of the rail average 
does not suggest much action, but it 
might get up to 32-33. Unless the Third 
New Deal proves more enticing to in- 
vestors than now seems likely—in 
which event a new bull market might 
be in the making—I would not expect 
to see higher than 144 Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial, until the market has had the 
sort of thorough correction which is 
called for by the extent of the gains 
from May-June lows. 


Advance release by mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 








San Francisco, California 
October 31, 1940 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Com: ny of California held today 
a regular dividend Number 59 of 25 cents a share 
was declared payable on December 16 to all 
stockholders of record as shown by the transfer 
books of the corporation in San Francisco and 
ner York at the close of business November 15, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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Revamp Holdings Now? 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THE WORLD OF FINANCE is bewildered 
by the results of the balloting, even 
though Willkie made a very much bet- 
ter showing than Landon. 

The country is on uncharted seas. 
Some believe the nation will move rap- 
idly toward complete State Socialism, 
with strict limitations on prices and 
profits, and with possible involvement 
in war. Others think we will have real 
inflation with a price boom, and ulti- 
mate wreckage. One thing is certain: 
Nobody can have any definite assur- 
ance as to what is ahead. 

For the time being, consumer pur- 
chasing power and commodity prices 
are likely to be influenced strongly by 
the present high rate of. industrial 
activity, induced by the armament pro- 
gram. Some companies will be hurt 
more than others by the prevailing tax 
schedules. The heavy industries, par- 
ticularly steels, seem to be in the best 
position from this viewpoint. Others 
favorably situated are trucks, coppers, 
vegetable oils. I believe the utilities 
will be unfavorably affected, that many 
reductions in dividends on_ utility 
stocks will occur. 


Stocks TRENDING DowNWARD 


There are many stocks which have 
been trending downward for a long 
while; indeed, many have been pursu- 
ing this course since the Summer of 
1933. Others have turned down sharply 
since the recent increase in taxes. In 
this category I would list: 


Air Reduction - Monsanto Chemi- 


American Can cal 
Coca-Cola National Biscuit 
Corn Products National Distillers 
du Pont Penick & Ford 
General Foods Procter & Gamble 
Hercules Powder Reynolds Tobacco 
First National Union Carbide 
Stores Standard Brands 
Philip Morris Many utilities and 
Humble Oil rails 


Of course, I cannot predict how long 
this downward tendency will continue 
with regard to the above stocks; I 
merely call attention to its existence. 

On the other hand, the following 
appear to be either trending upward, 
or to be worth more based on the in- 
creased earnings reported or appar- 
ently in prospect: 

Allied Mills Great Northern 
Acme Steel pfd. 

Allis Chalmers Lehigh Portland 
American Smelt- Cement 

ing Mack Trucks 
Anaconda Copper Midland Steel 
American Woolen Pennsylvania 


pfd. Railroad 


Armour $6 pfd. 
Atlantic Refining 
Bethlehem Steel 


National Acme 
Savage Arms 
Standard Oil of 


Bendix Aviation Ohio 
Bohn Aluminum Swift & Co. 
& Brass U. S. Steel 


Commercial Credit Wheeling Steel 


Eaton Mfg. White Motors 
General Theatre _ Pepperell 
Equipment Todd Shipyards 


Investors should observe carefully 
the effect of current taxes on reported 
earnings of companies in whose stocks 
they are interested. This is very im- 
portant. 

For those seeking a short-term bond 
I call attention to New York Central 
4s, due January Ist, 1942, now about 
9714. The amount outstanding is only 
$9,000,000, and there is no present 
reason for believing that this issue will 
not be paid at maturity. The yield is 
about 6%. 

—Nov. 8, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 











Advertisement 


Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Selling’s 
Greatest Chance 
(Continued from page 21 














facturer is capitalizing a new sales 
point, the shortage of technical men. 
He told one customer, “I don’t know 
where you can get two more chemists 
because we have been looking for them 
ourselves. However, I can offer an an- 
swer to your problem. You have been 
making your own X solution and had 
two chemists constantly checking up. 
In your manufacturing process this 
solution is a minor item of small cost. 
My suggestion is that you let us sell 
you this solution ready-made. Then 
your two men will be released for 
more important work and you will 
have the two new chemists you prob- 
ably can’t get in any other way.” 

Unselling “special orders”: One com- 
pany tells its trade, “For several years 
we have been able to give you quick 
delivery on special orders but we shall 
unfortunately be unable to do this 
from now on. We will do our best to 
take care of your needs. But may we 
urge that you maintain slightly larger 
inventories, and that you urge your 
customers to buy standard materials 
instead of special sizes which will 
embarrass you as well as us because 
of slow delivery.” 

Selling substitutes: Anticipating a 
shortage of some raw materials, cer- 
tain companies are having their sales- 
men sell the use of substitute materials. 
For example, there will probably be a 
shortage of tungsten for tool steels; 
one company is acquainting its cus- 
tomers with substitute molybdenum 
steels which will require slightly differ- 
ent techniques. 

Selling allied products: Some com- 
panies are now making for the Govern- 
ment products which they never made 
before. Their salesmen are preparing 
for the future by soliciting markets 
for these new products on a basis of 


“When we're through filling this de- 


fense order.” et 


Effect on Advertising 


National defense is already affecting 
advertising, but so far it’s only a be- 
ginning. 

Budgets are growing. A typical rea- 
son: “We feel that national income 
will be at new record highs and more 
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advertising will help us get our share 
of increased sales.” 

Some companies, full of government 
business, have to face the problem of 
reducing advertising or continuing it. 
Most of them remember the experience 
of the last World War—some concerns 
stopped advertising and found after 
the war that they had lost much of 
their market to competitors who had 
maintained their advertising. 

More institutional advertising is on 
the way. One manufacturer says, “We 
have five months of government busi- 
ness ahead but our advertising will 
continue in changed form. For the last 
ten years we've been hungry and so 
our advertising was directed toward 
getting orders. Now we'll do institu- 
tional advertising to keep our name 
before buyers, show our range of prod- 
ucts, tell about our research laboratory 
and how this can help individual com- 
panies, etc.” 

Many new advertisers will appear. 
A New England company says, “We 
always realized the need for advertis- 
ing but never had the money. Now 
business is good and we’re starting to 
advertise to build company recognition 
and wider markets.” 

Advertising is due for rearranging. 
A shoe manufacturer is reducing his 
advertising in cities without defense 
orders and increasing it in cities with 
such contracts. 

Preparedness, Americanism and pa- 
triotism themes are invading advertis- 
ing (ForBes, Oct. 15, p. 40). This 
type of advertising not only is excellent 
company publicity but also will help 
unify the nation and gain appreciation 
for the American way of living. 

Another question facing advertisers 
is, will the Government regulate adver- 
tising? Probably not. A consistent ad- 


‘ vertiser probably will be able to in- 


crease his budget reasonably and still 
deduct it as operating expense not 
subject to taxation. 


Effect on Pricing 


Advancing costs of raw materials, 
taxes, overhead and wages would nor- 
mally cause higher prices for finished 
products. But in many cases prices 
have lagged behind costs and very 
likely this may continue. 

Here are some reasons: 

The law of-supply and demand still 
operates and until business in an in- 
dustry is at a high level, there is usual- 
ly hesitancy to raise prices. 

The public is “profit conscious.” It 





has frequently read statements like, 
“There’s little need for higher prices,” 
and “Business should not take advan. 
tage of the situation by raising prices 
unduly.” And many businesses are so 
far absorbing higher costs without 
raising prices. 

Retailers have set up a committee 
to police prices, which will fight un- 
warranted price raises by manufac- 
turers and suppliers. 

A very important point is that Amer- 
ican business firmly believes in low 
prices to attain maximum volume. And 
larger volume at low prices may be 
just as profitable, perhaps more so, 
than smaller volume at higher prices. 

Finally, if prices still get really out 
of line, the government will step in. _ 

Meanwhile, business is trying to 
keep prices as low as possible. Some 
companies are cutting costs by elimi- 
nating special services and stream- 
lining their personnel and methods. 

But prices will still be a serious 
problem in many companies. During 
the last 12 months one company in- 
creased its sales 50% and ran full 
time; yet it made no money because 
costs had risen and prices were not 
advanced. Another company increased 
sales, had its costs elevated 14%, raised 
its prices 10% and showed a profit. 


Effect on Products 


National defense will affect products 
as it has advertising. The military mo- 
tif may invade styles, fashions and 
other fields. Names, packages, designs, 
colors will all be tuned to patriotic 
themes. 

But some staple products may be 
temporarily unobtainable because of 
priorities on defense orders. Shortage 
of such raw materials as Swedish steel, 
tungsten, tin, aluminum, rubber, may 
cause changes in manufacture and in 
finished products. Shifts in the quality 
of products may have to be made. And 
shortage of retooling facilities may 
make impossible any major style 
changes in next year’s automobiles, 
refrigerators, etc. In these goods, some 
sales stimulant to replace the new- 
model appeal may have to be devised. 


From now on, profits will largely 
be determined by the alertness, intelli- 
gence and quick action of management 
in meeting changing conditions. More 
than ever before, inability to sense 
trends and plan for the present and 
future may show up as a penalty in 
the profit sheet. 
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FAMILIAR ACTS 


THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF 


LIVING 











No matter what the thermometer 
reads outside, American ingenuity 
has brought June weather within 
reach of your finger tips, inside. 
So, too, no matter what the calen- 
dar says, the pause that refreshes 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola has be- 
come a year-’round affair. Once 
the “soft drink season” started 
and closed with the baseball sea- 
son. In the beginning, soda foun- 
tains and refreshment stands shut 
down in winter. And then they 
found that... thirst knows no sea- 
son. People wanted year-’round 





CU | 


Delicious and 


Refreshing 


Dyubel.s 





You select 


your 


Weather 


refreshment and they knew that 
they always got it in ice-cold 
Coca-Cola. 

Of course, it didn’t happen all 
at once. It took a lot to put 
Coca-Cola where you could get 
it whenever and wherever your 
thirst asked for it. More than a 
million retail outlets offering this 
delicious refreshment tell you that 
you need never be thirsty... re- 
gardless of time, temperature or 
season. 

Coca-Cola itself didn’t just hap- 
pen. It was produced to provide 





a soft drink with a unique flavor 
that was “delicious and refresh- 
ing.” You taste its quality. Behind 
its making is the finished art that 
comes from a lifetime of practice. 

The trucks, coolers, bottles, 
cartons, signs and soda fountains 
that display the trade-mark 
“Coca-Cola” have become as fa- 
miliar and American as baseball 
and election day. You had a hand 
in all this. In fact, your hand on 
an ice-cold bottle of Coca-Cola 
is the symbol of the pause that 
refreshes. 


’ 





COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows...and have made 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 
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America’s 
White Paper 


(Continued from page 17) 








There was even research to pick a 
name. Scholars here and abroad dug 
up the Cherokee word “Ecusta,” mean- 
ing “rippling water.” 

Construction of Ecusta’s 17 build- 
ings began in June, 1938. Eleven 
months later, French craftsmen arrived 
to teach green mountaineers how to 
make cigarette paper. Most of Ecusta’s 
workmen had never been employed in 
a mill of any type. Techniques and 
machinery new even to the French ex- 
perts were being employed. 

Here on a plateau half a mile high 
was the weirdest industrial school ever 
opened. One by one the machines were 
put in operation by the Frenchmen. 
Near by stood the pupils, and between 
the two groups were two French-Ca- 
nadians and two French-speaking 
Americans. The Frenchmen worked, 
the mountaineers watched, and the in- 
terpreters explained. Swiftly they all 
learned together, blending the French 
art, handed down from family to fam- 
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ily, with American factory methods. 
By August paper was coming off the 
machines in test batches. By Septem- 
ber war was on and American cigar- 
ette paper was headed for American 
cigarette factories. All the “Big Five” 
among cigarette makers are using 
Ecusta paper, currently meeting one- 
third of the nation’s needs. Production 
will be doubled by next Spring. Three 
other domestic mills are now produc- 
ing cigarette paper from seed-flax 
straw. 

Today the Frenchmen are gone and 
nine-tenths of Ecusta’s 900 employees 
are from Carolina’s mountain counties. 
In the refinery room you will find full- 
fledged journeymen who in 1939 were 
green as Pisgah. On the first anniver- 
sary of war, and of mill operation, 
ground was broken for a big addition. 
When expansion is completed next 
Summer 500 more men will be needed. 
Some of the tenders on the new paper 
machines will be men who have learned 
the art in two years instead of the tra- 
ditional ten. 

Straus’s paper mill has given the 
whole region a lift. The nearby town 
of Brevard has had a small boom: a 
new theater, an increase in auto sales. 
and even freshening up of church build- 
ings. The county’s bonds, once at 24c 











Single rooms from $7. 

Double rooms from $9. 
4 Suites from $15. Special 
terms for longer stays. 
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i ¥ Sherry | Mberland 


R. MEDDIEBEMPS is a 
shrewd judge of men—and hotels. 
He knows the Sherry Netherland, 
its reputation, its unequalled 
location right at the cross-roads 
between social and business 
New York, its staff—long trained in 
the Sherry Netherland tradition 
of service, its deservedly famous 
food. So, he figures, and rightly, 
the man who books at the Sherry 
Netherland is the man for him. 
Conference Rooms and Banquet 
Rooms available. 











on the dollar, have now gone above 50. 

But Ecusta’s repercussions are more 
far-flung than that. Each day three to 
four railroad cars of fiber arrive from 
decortication plants in California and 
Minnesota. In the San Joaquin and Im. 
perial valleys of California and over 
most of Minnesota, farmers have a new 
cash crop. This year, ‘147,000 tons of 
straw have been bought for cigarette 
paper. This will be increased in 1941. 


ONCE A LOSS, NOW A GAIN 


Flax farmers are $2.50 an acre 
ahead. They used to spend $1.50 ‘an 
acre to get rid of straw; now they get 
$1 for it. But that is not all. Straus’ 
agronomists are helping farmers in- 
crease their straw yields per acre. With 
the universities of Minnesota and Cali- 
fornia they are developing new strains. 
This is a matter of five to ten years, 
but already yields have been in- 
creased by improved farming practices. 
Farmers have been taught to sow their 
flax more thickly so the stalks support 
one another and thus grow taller, pro- 
ducing more straw. By demanding a 
straw clean of weeds the Straus experts 
got farmers to disc their fields; an ex- 
tra yield of seed was an unexpected 
bonus for “keeping the fields black.” 
This extra yield, together with the ex- 
tra acreage, spells greater domestic 
production of flaxseed. 

No one knows where all this will 
lead. Other fine papers, like those used 
for currency, can and may be made 
from flax straw rather than old linen 
rags. Further, success in cigarette pa- 
per has given added impetus to the use 
of flax in textiles. Much research, Fed- 
eral, state and ‘industrial, is being 
poured into this problem. Recently 
Georgia Tech engineers announced a 
new method of processing flax fiber for 
spinning. 

Straus himself is trying to develop a 
third great flax-growing region so as 
not to have to lean altogether on Min- 
nesota and California. Kansas and 
North Carolina are each possible re- 
gions, but several other states are also 
moving toward the same goal. And 
Straus researchers are working in still 
another significant direction: Trying 
to find industrial uses for the wood re- 
moved from the fibers. Four-fifths of 
the straw is wood. Plastics, wallboards, 
linoleum, fertilizer and powder can all 
be made from these “shives,” but not 
economically as yet. Straus has turned 
flax into a double-duty crop and if 
anyone solves the shives problem, 
farmers can thank him for the triple 
play. 
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Featuring A Stimulating Pep 
Pellet By B. C. FORBES for 
Every Day In 1941 


This Diary Is Designed To: 
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1. Provide business heads and sales executives with a 
cheerful, acceptable, economical daily buck-up for your 
own and distributor salesmen. 





PRICE SCHEDULE 2. Stimulate salesmen to become business boosters. 
y (U. S. Only. Canada and Foreign, Add 20%) 3. Enrich salesman’s feeling of self-respect. 
‘ Leather Fabrikoid 4. Enable salesmen to derive more joy from their jebs. 
P 1 to 10 copies...... 75e each 40c each r 
5. Inspire courage, energy, resourcefulness, 
) 10 to 50 copies...... 70c each 37c each 
. ¢ P 6. Offer timely hints on how to win the good-will of pros- 
s 51 to 100 copies...... 65c each 34c each pects and customers. 
\- 
101 to 500 copies...... 60c each 3c each , A aa " ; 

d : P Choice of Fabrikoid Binding with Stained Edges 
7 Prices on 501 or more on request or Genuine Leather with Real Gold Edges 
3 Diary mails for 1c postage to any point in U. S. 
r Envelopes FREE. ppm e FILL IN AND MAIL oe. —————— 
g Imprinting Company name on cover available | B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
»- only on orders of 11 or more. Add $1 for plate Please ship me prepaid ee ciceeste copies Fabrikoid Binding, pauenaes opies 
f plus 4c a copy. Imprinting individual names on | SOW Sahiy pep Pellets. Hnelosed i remittance of Breese sav Re 
S, cover add 20c each. No Imprint orders accepted (Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) 
l after December 1, 1940. REMITTANCE MUST | (N.Y. C. orders, edd 2% for Sales Tax.) 
xt ACCOMPANY IMPRINTS. | 
d | ERE AO EL TCO TET wee Ce PE haba c'vh cna. cman s «Cau t ak eee 
if Supply Limited—Mail Order Today | 
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“24-HOUR SPARKLE” 
CALLS FOR MILLIONS 
OF smaller BUBBLES! 


Know what happens when a big 
bubble floats out of your drink and 
bursts? Your highball loses a big 
bubbleful of zip, that’s what! 
Notice how tiny the bubbles are in 
Sparkling Canada Dry Water. Be- 
cause they’re smaller, less carbona- 
tion escapes when they burst. This 
exclusive pin-point 
carbonation keeps our 
club soda lively 24 
hours after it’s open- 
ed! Try it and see! 


CANADA DRY; 
WATER |- 


THE CLUB SODA 
WITH PIN-POINT CARRONATION 
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A Lot of Money 


THE ELECTIONS firmly re-establish two- 
party government throughout the 
United States—a most wholesome de- 
velopment, particularly significant as a 
complement of the third-term election. 
Control of legislation in the House 
rests with the moderates, not with the 
so-called “rubber-stamp” group. The 
relatively few changes in the Senate 
all slant the same way. 


Changes in state governors favored 
the Republicans, who took over in 
Illinois, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska 
and Delaware. Democrats turned out 
GOP governors in Connecticut, Idaho 
and Rhode Island. Five new Republi- 
can senators were elected from Illinois, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Nebraska and 
Ohio, offset by only one reversal— 
Delaware. From coast to coast margins 
of victory for all parties and all offices 
were abnormally narrow—a guarantee 
of caution and prudence in all major 
divisions. 


Federal payrolls, including relief and 
pensions, carried more than 26,000,000 
names Nov. 1. Total vote for the third 
term fell a little short of this payroll 
army. 


Immediate and sincere pledges to 
national unity signify a clean start on 
a new page of American history. Let 
him beware who shall be the first to 
call harsh names, or hurl bitter invec- 
tives. Business is eager to get to work, 
free from political distraction. 


For the first time since the “total 
defense” program was launched last 
June, there are now available official 
figures, from the Chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, cov- 
ering appropriations, authorizations 
and future spending commitments by 
the third session of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress, which assembled in January, 
1940. 

The total for national defense (ex- 
clusive of all civil functions of the 
Federal Government) is given as 
$17,692,227,930. This figure includes 


$4,600,000,000 for the two-ocean navy. 

To the defense total must be added 
the civil departmental appropriations, 
including national debt service, relief 
and trust fund operations. The total of 
these items was $7,900,000,000——mak- 
ing total appropriations and authoriza- 
tions for the session $25,600,000,000. 

Some of the major items other than 
national defense: , 

Agriculture, $918,000,000;. 

Independent Offices, $1,100,000,000; 

Social Security, $857,000,000; 

Postal Service, $814,000,000; 

Federal relief, $1,100,000,000; 

Interest on public. debt, $1,100,000, 
000; trust funds,“$2,100,000,000. 

Regular army personnel has been 
increased from 227,000 to 375,000; 
National Guard from 210,000 to 346,- 
000; Navy from 145,000 to 170,000; 
Marine Corps from 25,000 to 34,000; 
Army Reserve Officers on active duty 
from 3,500 to 55,500; Naval Reserve 
Officers on active duty from 853 to 
3,269, plus 5,000 reserve midshipmen. 

In addition, the selective service pro- 
gram provides for a year’s training for 
700,000 drafted men, beginning with- 
in the current fiscal year. 

In material and equipment, the pro- 
gram contemplates all essential items 
for 1,400,000 men in the military ser- 
vice; reserve stocks and supplies for a 
force of 2,000,000 men; construction 
of 292 new combat naval vessels and 
57 auxiliary ships for a two-ocean 
navy; 25,000 airplanes for the Army 
and 10,000 for the Navy; plus addi- 
tional housing facilities, cantonments, 
naval bases and air fields to accom- 
modate these enlarged military forces. 

Completion and maintenance of this 
vast program over the next five years, 
according to budget officials, will in- 
volve minimum military appropria- 
tions of $6,000,000,000 a year. 

This item on top of the civil budget 
of $7,000,000,000 indicates that Fed- 
eral expenditures will run at more than 
a billion dollars a month through 1946 
—unless some current civil items are 
diverted to the military program. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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the Long Distance telephone went no 

further’n 300 or 400 miles. Took 

almighty long to get a call through. 

You had to yell like a Comanche to 

be heard. Then, dag nab it, you 

usually wound up with a headache.” 
+ . e 


Shucks, Grandpa, that’s all changed—and 
you know it! What about that weekly call 
last Sunday to your grandson? Took Long 
Distance around a minute and a half to 





bring him on the wire 500 miles away. 


You spoke quietly ... heard perfectly ... 
exchanged a couple of hundred words in 
three thrilling minutes. And the bill—well 
—it was so small you yourself “allowed as 
how” it was worth it, ten times over. 

That’s the spirit, Grandpa! Keep en- 
joying yourself. Keep young in heart. 
And keep Long Distance at your 
elbow to make sure of it. 


BARGAIN TIME FOR LONG DISTANCE 
every evening after seven and all day Sunday 
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a US PROVE THAT YOU CAN DUPLICATE THESE BULL’S-EYES 


Every business is aiming at the objectives illus- 
trated above. Today, thousands of concerns are hit- 
ting all these bull’s-eyes with a new kind of office 
duplicating . .. a method that does more, does it 
better and at low cost. 

Notice the variety of design and shading, the 
sharp, clean-cut quality of every line in the illus- 
tration. The original copy for reproduction in this 
magazine was one of hundreds run on a moderately 


priced duplicating machine. Let us send you one of 


these duplicated copies for comparison as proof of 
the superior quality of this new duplicating method. 
Just send the corner of this advertisement with your 
letterhead to the address below. 

With your copy we will send examples of a few of 
the many ways this new quality duplicating method 


is being used to effect substantial savings. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
1233 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA,LTD.,TORONTO 


Multigraph ano Multilith pupticators 
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